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Lesson Calendar 


r. January 4.—Pauland Silas at Philippi. ..... ./ Acts 16 : 22-34 
2. January 11.—Christian Living . . . .. . Phil. 4: 0-13 
3. January 18.—Paul at Thessa'onica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians. . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February x.—Paul at Athens... .. . . Acts 17: 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded . Acts 18; r-n8 

. February r5.—Christian Self-Control. . . . 1 Cor, 8: 4-13 
4 February 22.—Christian Love. ...... 1 Cor. 13 
9- March r.—Paul and Apollos . . Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
zo. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ........... Acts 19 : 13-20 
1x March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus ‘ . ts 19 : 29-40 
12. March 22,—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 


13. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the It.ternational Hible Reading Association.) 


ee . Sg oC! ee 
Tuesday.-—Luke 12 : 22-3) 
Wednesday.—Phil. 2 : 
Thursday.--Phil. 3: 
UN Se ee ee 
‘7-490 
13-25 


. Christian living 
Without care 
A shining life 
True walking 
. . Ruiles for life 
The upright life 
Be ye holy! 


Saturday.— Psalm 37: 
Sunday.—: Peter 1 : 


Time’s Sea 
By William Tyler Olcott 


IKE barks that cleave the billows of the main, 
And score with furrows white the mighty deep, 

Some gliding onward with majestic sweep, 
And others idly lagging in their train, 
Like ships deep laden with a wealth of gain, 
That slowly mount the towering surges steep, 
Or like the light-rigged crafts that swiftly creep 
Across the reaches of the trackless plain,— 


The days across Time’s ocean take their way, 
And each morn finds, within the port of Past, 
One ship forever anchored,— Yesterday ; 
While in the Future's offing, flying fast 

Or plodding slow, the Present sails for aye, 
To mingie with the fleet of ages vast. 


Norwicu, Conn. 








Happiness Less Important than Joy 

Happiness is a small matter. 
dent in life. 
suggests, on what Aappens to a man in his course of 


It is a mere inci- 
It largely depends, as the word itself 


duty or of service. It may affect his feelings hour by 
hour, but it is no measure of his character or real 
being. Joy, or blessedness, is, however, more of a 
matter than is happiness. Our fellow-man may affect 
our happiness. God gives us joy. Blessedness is 
God's crowning gift. By being near to God we can 
have joy and find blessedness, whether happiness be 
ours or not. Therefore let us pray God for joy and 
blessedness, regardless of whether happiness is, or is 


not, ours. 
yaa 


Freedom from Trouble 
Not the Best Thing 


God's way of blessing is not in keeping us from 
trouble, but in giving us help in trouble, in enabling 
us to endure trouble, and im granting us power to 
make progress and lasting gain through suffering and 
trial. For ourselves and for our dear ones our 
prayer should be that we and they may gain through 
a proper measure of suffering, rather than be spared 
from all sorrow and trial. The Apostle Paul seems 
to have that idea when he writes to all the saints, as 
his form of benediction : **The God of all grace, 
who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, after 


that ye have suffered a little while, shall himself per- 
fect [or, restore], establish, strengthen for, settle], 
you. To him be the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen" (1 Pet. 5 : 10, 11). 


x 
Enjoying Work a Sign of Health 


Refreshing rest or recreation is not entire ex- 
emption from physical, or intellectual, or spiritual, 
occupation or effort, in waking hours or health. The 
demand ani the enjoyment of the earnest and pur- 
poseful man is ever for more work, not less, It is 
not that ne is compelled to work, but that he wants 
to. If his being or nature seems to call for entire in- 
action n time of health or in waking hours, he is, 
from sme cause, in an abnormal condition. He 
demanc s special treatment in the line of wise train- 
ing, or of pity as one poorly formed or furnished. 
He wh > does most, and is most to be depended on 
in his work, always enjoys his work more than his 
vacatiun, as surely as he does nourishing food rather 
than nauseous medicine. 


x 


Blessing Ourselves 

God blesses us by enabling us to bless ourselves. 
Blessings are largely the result of reaction ; they are 
the return upon ourselves of that which we do. Just 
as modern mechanics has made the recoil of great 
forces a great part of the value of those forces,—the 
recoil of rapid-fire guns does almost all the work of 


A Saving 


T IS one of the disappointing and perplexing things 
of life that so many fine gifts seem to go for noth- 
ing, and never take hold upon men’s lives as they 

would seem entitled to do. How often we are forced 
to wonder why some man, who ought to be a success 
and have influence because of the very richness of his 
endowment and the fineness of his contribution, can- 
not manage to get his contribution adopted into the 
life of men! When we observe how often mediocre 
gifts exercise an influence which ought logically to 
belong to higher gifts, are we not sometimes tempted to 
despair of the world, and come to the conclusion that 
the world is hopelessly indisposed toward what is fine ? 
But, after all, this is rather a shallow pessimism, and 
the best minds do not allow themselves to remain in 
it. The world does want fineness; give it a genera- 
tion or two to show out its mind, and the fine things 
are the only things it allows to live. Take it at any 
particular moment and judge by its superficial deal- 
ings with men's contributions, and you will almost 
certainly conclude that something lower than the best 
is the only thing it will regard seriously. It is that 
superficial rejection of fine things which has settled 
many once hopeful minds into a chronic sourness, 
and gradually detached them from all sympathy with 
the great world's life. 

On the one hand we have the pessimist, who, see- 
ing, as he thinks, that the world flouts the finest 
things, gives up, and no longer wishes any real con- 
nection with it ; on the other hand we have the oppor- 
tunist, who, determined to keep in connection with 
the worid at any price, deliberately renounces his finest 
service, and as deliberately takes up with what people 
seem to want. Neither of these can give us a sound 
judgment upon things. 

Emerson tells of a friend of his who was full of 
things which the world ought to want, but who could 
never manage to make any effect whatsoever upon the 
world, for all his endowment. At last he turned away 
from it, and gave itup. Now the truth was not that 
the world did not want what he had to give, but that 


those guns, —so divine Power makes, out of the 
reaction of what we do, our own fates to condemn us, 
or our own angels to bless us. We confess this truth 
in the proverb that we make our own beds, and must 
lie on them. God gives us the words of life, —words 
of labor or duty or love or burden; but we set them 
to music, and life is a melody or a threnody largely 
from the way in which we set the measure, Familiar 
are Emerson's words: ‘‘If you love or serve, you 
cannot, by any hiding or strategem, escape the re- 
muneration.'' God rules, and God so rules that no 
man or manner of event can rob us of the prize that 
God has fitted us to prepare for ourselves. 


XK 
The Morning’s Awakening 


Every morning's miracle is surely a prophecy. 
‘«IT laid me down and slept ; I awaked ; for Jehovah 
sustained me.'’ Jesus so declared it to us when he 
said of the dead virgin, ‘‘ Behold, she sleepeth.'" We 
remember the epitaph written on the tombstone of an 
honored American : 


$* The pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, 
Whose window opened towards the sun-rising ; 
The name of the chamber was Peace, 
There he slept till break of day, and then 
He awoke and sang.’’ 


Oh that we might learn perfectly this Christian con- 
fidence which, living or dying, speaks of one another 
and to one another as those who say, ‘‘ We shall 
meet again in the morning'’! 


% 


Roughness 


the man himself had never managed to work out a 
proper medium by which to convey his ideas over to 
others. He never knew how to let others know just 
what it was that was in him. As Emerson says, he 
never could learn to speak in the tone of the people. 
Emerson was apparently the last person who would 
think ill of a man for that failure, nevertheless he did 
speak of it as a fault ; and Emerson's own experience 
gives point to the judgment, for while he seems of all 
men the least likely to care what the crowd thought of 
him, and the least likely to renounce any of his own 
vision to accommodate the crowd, he did keep quietly 
on both with his own thought, and with the determina- 
tion that sooner or later even the man in the crowd 
should know what he was talking about. He never 
sulked or grew a bit uneasy about the crowd, but he 
kept on making them, to their great surprise, find out 
what he was driving at. To-day his message is pretty 
generally understood, and even the wayfaring man 
does not find much trouble with it’ He is therefore 
a constant example to those who assume that they are 
rejected because their message is too fine. It is nearer 
the truth to say that they are too impatient, and do 
not really love their truth enough. 

There are many concessions which may be made 
without affecting the real heart of one’s message. We 
want to keep our personality, but we ought not to regard 
every personal whim as an inevitable part of our per- 
sonality. To have a gift to make, an influence to 
exert, a message to bear, a part to play, and then to 
make the world let us do this, is the duty of every 
man. Then, if we cannot do it the first time trying, 
let us not give up and say the world has no use for us, 
but let us embark on the adventure of patiently ar 
ranging ways and means by which we skall make our 
contact with the world. We need not insist on every 
iota of our contribution being liked as well as we like 
it ; we need not be so delicate and so exquisite that we 
would rather see the whole thing fail than that one 
little item upon which we have specially set our hearts 
should not be appreciated just as we appreciate it. It 
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is wonderful how much may be lopped off from our 
pretensions, and yet improve them all. 

Emerson and Arnold and Lowell were all blessed 
with that saving roughness which enabled them to put 
fairly into the experience of men their gifts which were 
gifts of fineness. Each of them might justly have felt, 
if any one might, that their contributions were such as 
the world was not likely to like, and might have with- 
drawn, saying, ‘‘1 will no longer venture it; I will 
enjoy it myself, and let the world go without it.’’ But 
year after year each kept on, doubtless full of a saving 
sense of humor to observe how the thing which every- 
body said could never take was steadily being taken 
up into the category of things that the world makes 
part of its experience, and at last takes for granted. 
They engineered their messages through into the great 
heart of the world, and wasted no time telling them- 
selves that the world/djd not deserve them. The mare 
deeply they loved théir truth the more delight they 
took in finding all the ways and arts by which it might 
make its way into the general life. They pitched in, 
they went to the world, they showed the world that 
the finer the idea, and the more it was worth, the 
more ways there were of proving its real correspon- 
dence with men's lives. They would not have felt 
that they thoroughly believed in it if they could only 
believe in it at home, in their studies or their solitude. 
They rejoiced to find in how many different places 
and ways they could believe in it. 
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What thousands of fine people need is just that 
touch of saving roughness, that taking their ideas out 
into the open and giving them a chance to live in new 
ways. Many a man who is full of fine faith has never 
confessed it for fear his confession of it might be too 
rough to do justice to the fineness of his inward feel- 
ing, and so all his life the faith is kept in, away from 
expression, until finally it becomes thin and dead. 
Is this justice to one’s inmost feelings, or to one’s 
faith? The one thing needful for his faith is to up 
and say it out, to give it a wholesome shock of con- 
tact with life, never minding the possible loss of some 
of its fine fringes. - They will grow again. 

Theodore’ Roosevelt administered a needed touch 
of this saving roughness to fine people when he said 
he was willing to work in politics by the-side of Pat 
Dugan or anybody else if he was an honest man. 
His political idealism does not seem to have suffered 
from the contact. Isn't there a great deal more that 
all of us can do to show our belief in our ideals, our 
love for them, than just sitting surveying them year 
after year, and protecting them from the shock and pos- 
sible denial of the world, and thinking how much finer 
we are than the rest of the world? Can a man be 
said to really hold an ideal until he has ventured a 
good deal to incarnate it in some part of the world’s 
work, and shown his belief in its strength by trying 
to show in how many different situations than just his 
own mind it can live and grow? 
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Praying for Help in Catching a Ball 

A truth that it is important for every child of God 
to realize is that in God's’ service there is no little nor 
great, as judged by man’s standards of comparison. 
In one sense, everything is great, and everything is 
little, as God sees it. We need God's help in all. 
We can confidently ask God's help in doing whatever 
he has for us to do. A Connecticut writer gives a 
reminiscence of long ago as illustrative of this truth ; 


The recent discussion in Notes on Open Letters on the sub- 
ject of prayer recalls to mind an anecdote of personal experi- 
ence, related many years ago in a Sunday-school in Norwich, 
Connecticut, by Henry Clay Trumbull. It was the first, and 
perhaps the ef time the writer was privileged to see the now 
senior Editor of The Sunday School Times, and the occasion 
made a lasting impression. Speaking of prayer, its manner, 
its subjects, its efficacy, the speaker said, ‘‘ I once prayed that 
I might catch a ball."’ The story ran that he was visiting a 
city in which there was either a boarding-school or college, 
before whose students he was to speak the next day. On the 
afternoon previous, Mr. Trumbull, in company with some 
member or members of the faculty, visited the buildings. As 
it happened, the boys were playing ball on the campus, and, just 
as the visitor neared the grounds, a ball, batted beyond reach, 
unintentionally flew in his direction. ‘‘Catch that ball!" 
shouted a chorus of voices. ‘This was no time to hesitate or par- 
ley over preliminaries, nor even to wait for introductions. He 
well knew that the issue of his mission with those boys on the 
morrow might turn on his success or failure to ‘‘catch that 
ball."' Seeing it was a time to be instant in action and instant 
in prayer, for their sakes, for his own sake, and for God's sake, 


as he raised his hand so he raised his petition. And the 
prayer was answered. ‘' Bravo !'’ shouted the boys all, as the 
ball was again tossed back to them by the catcher, who, in so 


doing, returned thanks to God, who had enabled him in catch- 
ing that ball to catch the greater prize, the - rae and 
respect of those whom God had sent him to help. 


If catching a ball on the playground may give added 
power in his work to one who is set to win souls to 
Christ, that one needs God's help in his ball-catch- 
ing, and he can pray for it with as much earnestness 
and faith as if he were seeking to evangelize a conti- 
nent. Indeed, by having success in that ball-catch- 
ing he may be helped to win a soul through whose 
labors a continent is to be evangelized. We need 
God's help in all work for God. In God's service we 
can in prayer confidently seek his help. 


x 


Are God’s Teachings through Jesus 
in Advance of Those through Moses ? 
Fundamental and elementary truths have to be 
taught over and over again, even to the sincere and 
well trained who are still in the limitations of the 
flesh. In view of this truth, it is of interest to note 
the questions and comments of a correspondent from 
Tennessee, who writes : 

Speaking of the extermination of the Canaanites by Joshua 
at God's command, you say, ** The teachings of Jesus... are 
far in advance of the days and teaching and practices of Moses 
and Joshua.’ rhe days of Joshua were worse in some things, 
and better in others, than the days of Paul, and the same may 
be said of the ‘ practices,’’ or customs, or habits, of those 


ages. The teachings of Jesus through Moses and through 
Paul were adapted to their days and practices, and can be 
applied to our own age and customs. But how are the teach- 
ings of Jesus in the Old Testament inferior to his teachings in 
the New Testament? ‘‘The Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.'' When the Amorites became as bad as the citizens 
of Sodom, Israel was commanded to slaughter them. It was 
the same feeling of indignation that leads our people, when 
they find a man filled with Sodom, to burn him. And the 
Son of man will say, ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire." In what respect is the last ‘‘in advance "’ of the 
first ? 

Jesus specifically pointed out some particulars in 
which his teachings were in advance of those of 
Moses. For instance, in the matter of marriage and 
divorce (see Matt. 19 : 8), Jesus said that Moses let 
down from the highest standard, because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts, while Jesus ever taught up to 
the correct standard. It is true, as the correspon- 
dent suggests, that there are people to-day who, as 
mobs or as individuals, take it on themselves to re- 
taliate on or to torture evil-doers, but such actions 
differ from the divine punishments in the days of 
Sodom, or as foretold of the day of judgment, in that 
God has the right to act, always acts wisely and ever 
in love, while human vindictiveness lacks at those 
points, often making mistakes, while sadly wanting 
in love. Jesus said, in his day, as a lesson for all of 
us, ‘* Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies.'’ 7Zherve was very positive 
progress. Let us recognize the highest standard, and 
ever strive to live up to it. 


Pa 


Should “ Sunday-School ” 
be Printed with a Hyphen ? 

Spelling and punctuating and capitalizing, like a 
good many other things, are not always conformed to 
a common standard, or to a system. Again, there 
are those who have a reason for the course which ¢hey 
pursue in all these lines. Sometimes there is a gain 
in asking about one or another of those practices, in 
order to ascertain, or to make prominent the fact, 
whether there is, or is not, a common standard or 
system in the matter. A Massachusetts reader who 
has his idea on an allied subject writes positively : 

Is there any good reason why the words ‘* Sunday school "’ 
should be spelled with a hyphen? In all the religious litera- 
ture received by the writer the words are spelled about as fre- 
quent? one way as the other, in a sort of haphazard manner. 

ersonally, I wish the hyphen might be dropped entirely, as 
I believe it to be a useless relic of the infancy days of the Sun- 
day school which ought not to be dragged into this new twen- 
tieth century. I should like to see The Sunday School Times 
set the example in this matter by dropping the hyphen now 
and for all time. 

‘‘A hap-hazard manner'’’ is a common method 
pursued by many persons in many things. But The 
Sunday School Times endeavors to conform its prac- 
tice to a system or standard in the matter of spelling 
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and of punctuation, and in the use of Roman or 
Italics or capital letters. It uses, and prefers to use, 
the hyphen in ‘* Sunday-school,’’ and it has a very 
positive reason for this preference. The ‘‘ Sunday- 
school’’ is an institution of world-wide prominence, 
representing the idea of systematic inter-colloquial 
religious instruction for children and the child-like. 
That idea has had more or less prominence for some 
four thousand years, but the name ‘‘ Sunday-school,"’ 
as representing the later-day agency, is less than two 
centuries old. The hyphened word ‘ Sunday- 
school’’ suggests what is meant, and what is not 
meant, by the two words ‘‘Sunday’’ and ‘ school"’ 
standing side by side, and brought into one. The 
‘* Sunday-school"’ is an institution. It is not merely 
a school held on Sunday. There are many schools 
held on Sunday which are not ‘‘ Sunday-schvols "’ 
nor anything like them. On the other hand, t':cre 
are thousands of ‘*‘ Sunday-schools’’ and ‘‘ Suncay- 
school gatherings’’ held on other days than Sunday. 
Much useless discussion has been had over this mat- 
ter, with the effort to substitute some other name for 
Sunday-school. Many want to call the institution 
‘* Sabbath-school ;’’ others advocate ‘‘ Bible-school ;"’ 
still others prefer ‘‘Church-school. But The Sun- 
day School Times and its Editor greatly prefer the 
established and recognized name of the world-wide 
and God-blessed institution of the ‘‘ Sunday-school.’’ 
To every other name suggested or advocated there are 
very positive objections. There seems to be no well- 
defined objection to the use of the hyphen on the 
part of those who cry out against it. Therefore it 
is likely to stand, say, twenty centuries more. Of 
course, there is no hyphen between the words ‘‘ Sun- 
day’’ and ‘*School’’ in the title ‘‘The Sunday 
School Times,’’ for ¢heve the four words make the 


one title. 
a 


Will God Do as Well for His Saints 
in Heaven as They Want Him to Do? 
How much more ready we are to question 
whether we shall be as happy when we get to heaven 
as we want to be, than we are to know what is our 
present duty in God's service. The fact is that we 
have more confidence in our own judgment as to what 
is best for us than we have in God's wisdom and love 
in providing for his dear ones here or hereafter. An 
illustration of this is given by a valued Texas corre- 
spondent, who doubtless represents a great multitude 
when he writes : 


I have been taking The Sunday School Times for twelve 
years, and this is my first question. What relation do hus- 
band and wife and parent and child sustain toward one an- 
other in heaven? There are those here who tell us that human 
love does not exist beyond death, so that it will not cause pain 
to find one missing when we get there. Is there any Scripture 
warrant for this teaching? Do we know each other there, 
and will the relation existing between my departed wife and 
myself be any closer than between myself and others? Next 
to seeing —_ the greatest desire of my heart is to see my 
wife and little boy. A great-fear has come into my heart, 
produced, it may be, by the above teaching, that possibly the 
tender relation existing between us here will be in some way 
generalized, so that we shall love all alike. Please help, if you 
can, a sorrowing husband and father. 

Even the plainest teachings in the Bible on such a 
point as this cannot make the matter clear to us. 
Nor should we be helped if there were, on the subject, 
ten times as many specific statements as there are, 
and if those statements were ten times as explicit as they 
are. While we are in the limitations of the flesh, we 
are utterly unable to comprehend how much more 
precious and delightful will be the realities of the 
spiritual and the infinite in the future than are our 
best imaginings of now. A little boy four years old 
said recently to his mother, ‘‘ When I grow up, I 
want to marry baby sister,"’ referring to his little 
sister, who is a year old. His mother did not even 
attempt to tell him that when he grew up he wouldn't 
feel that way. He could not understand what 
changes would take place with the passing years, and 
how differently he would feel about relationships and 
marriage from his present thoughts. Yet that four- 
year-old can better comprehend his feelings as they 
will be when he is a grown man than the Texas 
correspondent or the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times can comprehend the good things that God 
has in store for those whom he loves. Even in 
inspiring a sacred writer, God is limited by man's 
limitations. Of this, however, the ‘‘sorrowing hus- 
band and father’’ can be assured, in his deepest 
longings and his fondest desires as to the reunions in 
Christ's presence : the reality will be a great deal better 
than he thinks possible, or than he longs for. How 
much better, he cannot mow know, but ¢Aen he shall 
be satisfied. Let us, therefore, rest patiently in hope 
and faith. 


————— 
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Progressive Kentucky Pastors and the Sunday-School 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


4 OULDN'T the semiinaries shorten a little on 
Church Fathers and give us Church sons ?"’ 
was Dr. Schauffler’s characteristic way of 

putting it. His question was asked in all seriousness, 

and for four days and nights representative pastors, 
theological seminary presidents and professors, semi- 
nary students, and expert Sunday-school workers, as- 
sembled together from ten different states of the Union, 
studied ways and means of better equipping the sons 
of the modern church for grappling with the vital 
problem of the church—the Sunday-school. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was the scene of this study of the 
problem, and in this first Pastors’ Sunday-school In- 
stitute, held from December g to 12, Kentucky has 
blazed the way for a greater advance in the line of 
Sunday-school progress than the church has yet seen. 


How Kentucky Has Blazed the Way 

We have had Sunday-school conventions, con- 
gresses, conferences, and institutes for three-quarters 
of a century ; we have had Bible-study conferences, 
and educational conventions, and pastors’ sessions 
lasting an hour or two as one of the features of a Sun- 
day-school convention. But never before, so far as 
is known, has there been held, extending through 
several days, an institute devoted solely to the pas- 
tors’ relation to the Sunday-school. It was a happy 
thought that prompted Mr. E. A. Fox, State Secretary 
of the Kentucky Sunday-school Association, to take 
advantage of the course of Sunday-school lectures to 
be delivered before the students of the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Louisville, by getting up a pastors’ 
Sunday-school institute which should enjoy the bene- 
fits of that unusual lecture course in addition to a rich 
program of its own. That is what was done, and the 
far-reaching results may show that the Kentucky in- 
stitute was epoch-making in its opening up of the 
possibilities of systematic effort of this sort. 

The institute was a carefully planned effort to bring 
to pastors the most enlightened knowledge and the 
best practical methods of modern Sunday-school 
work. It assumed, and results proved that certainly 
in the South it was right in assuming, that pastors to- 
day recognize the vital importance of the Sunday- 
school as a factor—some pastors said the factor—in 
their work for the Kingdom, and welcome any real 
light on how best to deal with it. Instead of hav- 
ing a great array of speakers, who would have 
been likely to divert rather than concentrate the at- 
tention, the program was confined to comparatively 
few, —but those few were of the best. From the open- 
ing address by the genial, forceful, clear-headed 
heavyweight (both mentally and physically), Dr. B. W. 
Spilman, ‘‘A Preview Based on a Review,’’ to Dr. 
Schauffler’s closing addresses on ‘‘ Aim of All This’’ 
and ‘‘Adjuncts in All This,’’ the underlying theme 
was never once lost sight of. From start to finish it 
was a battery of thirteen-inch guns pouring out their 
fire at a single target,—with smokeless powder, too, 
—and before the firing ceased the stronghold had 
been taken. 


Theological Seminary Presidents Join Forces 

The training-school of the pastor-to-be and the 
field of action of the pastor-at-work were the two inti- 
mately related sides of the program. There is a pro- 
found significance in the fact that the presidents of 
two theological seminaries of different denominations 
gladly lent their influence and presence and words to 
making a pastors’ Sunday-school institute effective. 
President Dr. E. Y. Mullins, of the Baptist Semi- 
nary, and President Dr. Francis R. Beattie, of the 
Presbyterian Seminary, both spoke with conviction 
and hopefulness on the responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of the theological seminaries in training stu- 
dents for Sunday-school work. 

‘« What is the purpose of the seminary ?’’ asked 
President Mullins. ‘‘Is it to turn out scholarly men ? 
Yes. Is it to make skilful and sane exegetes of the 
Bible? Truly. Is it to equip them-for a right homi- 
letical application of Bible truths and principles, and 
to increase their ability to accumulate stores of 
knowledge? Yes, all these things. But more than 
all these, —most of all, its purpose is to make /aders. 
In that, as a rule, are pastors weakest. I know of no 
better tribute than that a church feels.the Aud/ of its 
pastor. Churches want such a man.’’ And then he 
went on to tell the story of a remarkable church, 
where he had recently preached to an audience of 
two thousand, which he found, upon inquiry, was the 
customary attendance at that church. The unlooked- 


A sketch of a remarkable movement inaugurated by the 
Kentucky State Sunday-School Association, and co- 
operated in by the theological seminaries of Louisville. 
This description of the first Pastors’ Sunday-Schcol 
Institute ever held will be followed, next week and 
later, by special articles by President Mullins, of the 
Baptist Seminary of Louisville, Dr. Schauffler of the 
Lesson Committee, and Mr. Fox of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation, on different practical phases of what promises to 
be an epoch-making forward step in Sunday-school work. 





for reason of this church's prosperity Dr. Mullins 
himself will tell in next week's issue of The Sunday 
School Times, when he is to write on what the semi- 
naries can do for the Sunday-school. 

‘¢ The seminaries should recognize that there is a 
Sunday-school problem, and train their students /o it, 
not away from it by ignoring it,’’ was the thought 
which Dr. Mullins emphasized. He showed why the 
student should be trained to use all his knowledge for 
the ends of the kingdom, and gave sound advice on 
how to do this. And in closing he said, ‘‘ We are 
in the habit of saying this or that is the mos¢ impor- 
tant thing. God forbid that I should say idly that 
any one thing is the most important! But the whole 
trend of my experience, and observation, and study, has 
shown me that, in most cases, the Sunday-school 7s 
the fundamental thing in church work. Sunday- 
school problems are vital. The pastor who solves 
them, who really gets hold of them, will reach and 
hold his people."’ 


A Notable Course for Theological Students 

Dr. A. F. Schauffler’s course of lectures before the 
Baptist Seminary, delivered on the foundation of the 
Southern Baptist Sunday-school Board, was thrown 
open to the public as well as to the pastors attending 
the Institute. In the seven lectures he took up, sys- 
tematically and with remarkable fulness for such a 
brief course, the whole general work of teacher and 
superintendent. But he did not talk generalities. 
His every word was based on his rich experience with 
the thousand and one details of Sunday-school work, 
especially Sunday-school teaching; and the theo- 
logical students who followed him through the course 
received a wealth of practical guidance from which, 
some day, many a Sunday-school in our land will reap 
the benefits. The series of lectures, like those of Presi- 
dent Hatcher delivered last year, will be published in 
book form, and should make a valuable manual. 


Practical Questions Answered by Experts 

One of the most interesting and serviceable features 
of the institute was a ‘‘ Round Table’’ conducted by 
Marion Lawrance. Twenty questions of special in- 
terest to pastors were printed on the program, and 
the questions were called for, by number, by different 
ones in the audience. Mr. Lawrance conducted this 
most skilfully. By no means would he answer all 
the questions himself. On some he would call for 
individual answers from his audience. When a ques- 
tion could be answered by yes or no, he would some- 
times ask all who believed the affirmative to rise, 
then the negative. Still other questions he did not 
hesitate to answer out of his own experience. That 
his answers were worthy of attention, his appreciative 
‘*Question Box’’ readers of The Sunday School 
Times can readily believe. Some of the questions 
and answers given at the Kentucky institute appear 
under the heading ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,"’ on page 715, and thus take the place, this 
week, of Mr. Lawrance’s regular department in The 
Sunday School Times. 

Another ‘‘ Round Table,'’ conducted by Dr. Schaut- 
fler, brought out such questions and answers as the 
following : 

How can we arrange the teaching service so that it will most 
completely supplement the preaching service ? 

One good plan is to occasionally preach on some part of 


the biblical section from which the current lessons are being 
taken. 


What are the pastor's duties to the Sunday-school while it 
is ia session ? , 

Let him be there always. Let him not interfere with the 
work in any way when he gets there. Let him always 
sustain the superintendent. Be especially careful not to 
interfere with the class work. One good plan is for him to 
teach a class the lesson of a week in advance, from which 
class substitute teachers can be drawn, always prepared 


upon the lesson, having studied it the week before with 
the pastor. 

How get rid of incompetent officers and teachers ? 

Never get rid of them before you try to make them com- 
petent, Y have gone to a teacher’s house and taught her 
the lesson there when she would not come to the teachers’ - 
meeting ; until the teachers. got the idea that if they 
didn’t come to teachers’-meeting; Schauffler would be 
around and give them an hour at home. Of course, the 
getting rid of an incompetent teacher has got to be done 
sometimes, 


How can a pastor, serving two or more churches, best look 
after the Sunday-school interests of each ? 


The audience was called upon to cite any experience in 
such a difficult situation, and one. pastor told of his per- 
sonal.calling upon the individual teachers and officers of 
three different schools in his care. He thus kept close 
to the life of the schools, and influenced their leaders, even 
though he could not attend the schools regularly himself. 


Should the pastor have something to say to the Sunday- 
school every Sunday ? 


He should always have something to say, but he need 
not always say it. If you have a good superintendent slow 
of speech, and you can review the lesson briefly, do it 
every Sunday. But there is no need to do it if your super- 
intendent can. Such a word to the school comes better 
from a layman than from a minister. 


‘¢Our International Lesson System,’’ that bulwark 
of the modern Sunday-school which is yet so little 
understood by most Sunday-school workers and pas- 
tors, was described by Professor Dr. J. R. Sampey of 
the Lesson Committee, also of the Baptist Seminary. 
Professor Sampey told the story of the work of the 
Committee, of the painstaking care with which every 
lesson is evolved, of the intimate co-work between 
the American and the British sections, of the thou- 
sands of miles of traveling and the days and nights 
of labor that are involved in the production of the 
simple little four-page leaflet containing a year's In- 
ternational Lessons. If every pastor and teacher in 
the land could know and remember the facts as 
Professor Sampey gave them, there would be less un- 
intelligent criticism and even more widespread appre- 
ciation of the great labor of love represented by the 
work of the International Lesson Committee. 


Important Results of the Institute 

One very practical outcome of the institute was the 
adoption of a motion that a committee be appointed, 
with Mr. E. A. Fox as chairman, to consider the 
advisability of having a two, three, or four weeks’ 
training course in connection with the next course of 
Seminary Sunday-school Lectures and Pastors’ Insti- 
tute, and, if found feasible, to make this training 
course a permanent thing in the city of Louisville. 

The ten states from which representatives attended 
the institute were Kentucky, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, North Carolina. 

The following resolutions also are worthy of a wide 
reading and heeding by pastors and superintendents : 

Recognizing that the Sunday-school is the open door of 
opportunity, that childhood is the battle-g-ound of the king- 
dom, and that when we save a child, we save a soul plus a 
life of service, we call on pastors everywhere to use their 
utmost endeavor to increase the efficiency of their Sunday- 
schools, so that the children may be won for Christ, and 
trained in a life of service for him. 

As quickly as possible our theological seminaries should 
plan to give instruction to their students in (1) systematic 
Bible study suitable for Sunday-school teachers ; (2) in the 
fundamental elements of pedagogy and child study ; (3) in the 
latest approved methods of Sunday-school work. 

As a rule, the pastor should not superintend his own Sun- 
day-school or teach a class regularly, but he should be the 
superintendent of his superintendent and the teacher of his 
teachers. 

By the holding of the Louisville Pastors’ Sunday- 
School Institute a great forward step has been taken. 
Mr. Fox made no effort to advertise the institute out- 
side of his own state, yet nine other states simply 
couldn't keep away. For persons are recognizing 
that there is no more important matter immediately 
confronting the church, than that pastors arfd semi- 
naries should be aroused to the needs and claims of 
the Sunday-school upon their best energies and at- 
tention. In immediately succeeding issues of The 
Sunday School Times prominent attention is to be 
devoted to this subject. Let every pastor and Sun- 
day-school worker join in carrying far and wide the 
spirit of the Kentucky Institute. By sv doing, and 
perhaps only by so doing, will the Sunday-school 
attain to its rightful place and fullest development. 
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The Fascination of Paul 


By Professor William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 





HE fascination of Paul's personality 
lies in his humanity. He is the most 
human of all the apostles. That he 
was in many ways the ablest, the great- 
est, the most creative, the boldest 
originator, the most skilful organizer 
and administrator, the most impres- 
sive and outstanding personage in the whole apos- 
tolic circle, —that will be admitted by most readers. 
That he was the most clever and the most bril- 
liant of the apostles every one must feel. But all 
that might be grantéd without bringing us any nearer 
an explanation of the undying interest he possesses for 
us. Those are not the qualities which make a man 
really interesting, and catch the heart of the world 
as Paul has caught it. The clever man is, on the 
whole, rather repellent to the mass of mankind, 
though he will find his own circle of friends who can 
at once admire his ability and penetrate to the real 
nature underneath his cleverness. But Paul lies 
closer to the heart of the great mass of readers than 
any other of the apostles, and the reason is that he 
impresses us as the most purely and intensely human 
of them all. 


Brilliant Achievements Not the Secret of His Interest 

The career of Paul can easily and truthfully be 
described as a series of brilliant achievements and 
marvelous successes. But it is not through his 
achievements and his success that he has seized and 
possessed the hearts of men. It is because behind 
the achievements we can see the trials and the fail- 
ures. To others his life might seem like the tri- 
umphal progress of a conqueror, but we can look 
through his eyes, and watch the toil and the stress ; 
we can see him always on the point of failure, always 
guarding against the ceaseless dangers that threat- 
ened him, ‘pressed on every side, yet not strait- 
ened, perplexed, but not in despair, persecuted, but 
not forsaken, cast down, but not destroyed.’’ 

The description of his first entry into the Christian 
world of Jerusalem is typical : ‘*When he was come 
to Jerusalem, he essayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples ; but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him 
and brought him to the apostles, and declared unto 
them how he had seen the Lord in the way. .. . And 
he was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem. And he disputed against the Hellenist 
Jews ; but they went about to slay him.'’ All the 
rest of his career is similar to that. His past life, 
with its passions, its errors, its attempts and its fail- 
ures, always impeded him in every new enterprise. 
No one could ‘deliver him from this body of death."’ 

We follow his fortunes with the keenest interest, 
because in everything we feel that he was so thor- 
oughly representative of the mere man, and his career 
was so full of situations and difficulties such as the 
ordinary man has to face in the world. The life of 
Paul, as it stands before us in his letters and his bi- 
ography, was one constant struggle against difficult 
circumstances. He was always suspected, always 
misunderstood, by some; and he always found a 
friend to stand by him in his difficulties, to believe in 
him in spite of appearances, and to be his champion 
and guarantee. That is the daily lot of the men who 
work, of all who try to do anything good or great, of 
all men who strive towards an ideal of any kind, in 
patriotism, or in loyalty, or in honor, or in religion. 
They must be prepared to face misconception, suspi- 
cion, blame, greater than they deserve, and they may 
hope to find in every case a friend such as Paul al- 
ways found. 


His Difficulties and Failures 
We see, too, that—as is the case with all men—his 
difficulties and his failures almost always were the 
_result of his own nature. It was his own faults and 
errors that caused the misconceptions and suspicions 
by which he was continually pressed and perplexed. 
In the intense enthusiasm of his nature, he often 
failed to recognize the proper limitations, and erred 
in the way of over-straining the present emotion. He 
was carried too far in act and in word, and at a later 
moment he became conscious that he had been over- 
enthusiastic, and had not been sufficiently mindful of 
all the complex conditions. 
When we say that he failed to recognize the proper 
limitations, we feel that the phrase is unsatisfactory, 
and we must try to express what we aim at in another 





way. Let us compare Paul with the greatest of his 
contemporaries, the apostles John and Peter. When 
we are in contact with them, at least in their later 
life, we are impressed always with the completeness 
of statement and the perfectness of vision that are 
implied in everything recorded of them. They had 
lived in company with Him who, in a sense far truer 
than Matthew Arnold meant, ‘‘saw life steadily and 
saw it whole,'' and they had caught from him some- 
thing of that faculty of calm, steady, completeness of 
vision. In all the words of Jesus the reader feels that 
completeness of statement ; the truth stands there 
whole and entire. You never require to look at the 
language from some special point of view, to make 
allowances for the circumstances and the intention 
of the speaker before you recognize the truth of the 
words. You do not feel that there are other justi- 
fiable points of view which are left out of account, 
and that from those points the words of Jesus must*be 
considered inadequate. The word is never one-sided. 
Take any one of the sayings, such as ‘‘ Render 
unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God's,’’ or, ‘* Wisdom is jus- 
tified of all her children,’’ or, ‘‘ The Son of man is 
Lord of the sabbath.’’ Each of them is a complete 
and rounded whole, perfect from every point of view. 
There is nothing more to be said. The commentator 
may do a great service to the reader by expounding 
from each point of view the truth of those matchless 
expressions. You must look at each saying first in 
one light, then in another, analyze it, explain it, be- 
fore you appreciate all that lies in it; but you cannot 
add to it, or make it more complete than it is. It 
stands there once for all. It is the final statement. 


Compared with John and Peter 

Something of that perfection of vision and of ex- 
pression, that calm, serene insight into the essential 
truth beneath the flow and change of things, had 
passed into the mind of John and of Peter. Their 
acts and their words are alike on that plane of per- 
fectness and finality. Their words were so because 
their life and minds were so : ‘‘ We cannot but speak 
the things which we saw and heard.’’ They had 
looked on the Truth ; they had lived with the Truth. 
Never again could they live on the plane of ordinary 
humanity, or see things exactly as men see them ; for 
they had gazed upon eternity, and the glory was 
always in their eyes. 

Something, too, of the same steadiness and com- 
pleteness of vision belongs, and must belong, to the 
great prophets of the world. They were prophets 
because they had come into relations with the divine 
nature, and had seen the truth. They too could not 
but speak the things which they had seen and heard. 


More Simply Human than Them All 

Now, with Paul we feel ourselves in contact with 
a more simply human character. It is not that he 
never moves and thinks and speaks on the plane of 
eternity. He often stands, or almost stands, upon it, 
and sees accordingly. But he does not live on it. 
He only strives towards it. He is the typical, the 
representative, man, who attains in moments of 
higher vision and inspiration to behold the truth, to 
commune with the divine nature. He has, too, far 
more of such visions than other men. They are the 
greatest glory of his life, in which he might reason- 
ably take pride. 

But one feels that with Paul the vision lasted no 
long time. It was with him only for a moment, and 
then he was once more on the level of humanity. 
Yet that, after all, is why Paul is so close to us. We 
too can sometimes attain to a momentary glimpse of 
Truth, when the veil seems for an instant to be with- 
drawn from her face. 


‘**]T will go forward,’ sayest thou, 
‘I shall not fail to find her now.’ 
Look up; the fold is on her brow.”’ 


Throughout his life we have to study Paul in this 
spirit. He sees like a man. He sees one side at a 
time. He emphasizes that, not, indeed, more than it 
deserves, but in a way that provokes misconception, 
because he expresses one side of the case, and leaves 
the audience to catch his meaning, to sympathize 
with his point of view, to supply for themselves the 
qualifications and the conditions and the reservations 
which are necessary in the concrete facts of actual 
life. Alike in his acts and his words we notice the 
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same tendency to be so absorbed in the immediate 
need that he does not sufficiently see and express the 
rest of the case. Then, as we have said above, he 
has later to regret the misconception which has arisen 
as to his conduct or his intention. 


How We May Read Our Own Life in Him 

But that is the way of mankind. If we would do 
anything, we must strive and struggle along the diffi- 
cult path of the world, making mistakes often, over- 
emphasizing often the side which we see, afterwards 
correcting our errors, completing our deficiencies; 
and worn out at last, and spent with the heat and 
dust and fatigue of the toilsome road, we may need a 
friendly voice to tell us that we have not worked in 
vain, while we are ourselves too conscious of the fail- 
ures to have any sense of the actual measure of 
achievement. In the life of Paul we read the life of 
man, and thus his story never grows old, and never 
loses its fascination. 

But the human character alone, even in conjunction 
with his great achievements, is not sufficient to ex- 
plain the fascination that Paul exerts on us. 1 should 
not reckon even his power of sympathizing with and 
understanding the nature and needs of his followers 
in so many different lands as furnishing the full expla- 
nation. The reason seems to lie in that combination 
of qualities which made him representative of human 
nature at its best. Intensely human in his unde- 
niable faults, there is a certain nobility and loftiness 
of spirit in which every man recognizes his own best 
self. 

The part which he had to play in Christian society 
was a difficult one. He came into it as much junior 
in standing and inferior in influence to all the great 
men of the company. Yet he was conscious that in 
insight, in practical sense, in power of directing the 
development of their young society, he was superior 
to them. He saw, what they did not at first recog- 
nize, the true line of development for their cause. 
He carried them with him as their de facto leader. 
He had on one occasion to rebuke, for his wavering and 
inconsistent conduct, the one who at first had been the 
most enterprising and directing spirit among them. 
Moreover, he was of higher rank among his own people, 
sprung from an influential family, which could not be 
ignored even in Jerusalem; marked out from youth 
as a person of consequence by his education and 
ability and energy ; taking a prominent part among 
the leaders of his people from the day that he entered 
on public life. Finally, he was, in all probability, 
older than several, perhaps even than many, of the 
apostles. ; 


The Type of the Highest and Best 

All these causes conspire to render the position 
of Paul among the Christians of Jerusalem a very 
delicate one. Only the most perfect courtesy and 
respect for the rights and feelings of others, founded 
on the truest self-respect, could have carried him 
safely through the difficulties of the situation. He 
dared not yield to them, or sink his own personality 
in respect for their well-deserved authority, for he was 
strong in the mandate of revelation. Yet he would 
forfeit our love and respect if he ever obtruded his 
policy and his claims on them, or failed in the respect 
and reverence which was due from a neophyte to 
those whose eyes and minds were quickened with the 
glory of long communion with the Saviour. 

In that difficult situation the world of readers and 
thinkers has decided that Paul never once erred. He 
never failed in reverence to the great men, and he 
never failed in the courage and self-reliance needed 
to press his policy on their joint councils. That is 
why we are still under his fascination, just as much 
as those who beheld his face and listened to his words, 
and thought it was an angel that spoke. He stands 
before us, not merely as a representative of simple 
human nature, but also as typical of the highest and 
best in human nature. We never understand him 
rightly unless we conceive his action as on the highest 
plane that mere humanity is capable of permanently 
occupying. On that point The Sunday School Times 
spoke more fully in the number of May 10, 1902. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Unattainment, with Paul, was not synonymous with 
unattainability. ‘*1 have not attained,"’ he says, but 
he adds that his hunger for attainment has not at all 
abated. It is a peril with us that, failing so many 
times, we shall lose the passion for success. But 
‘« we fall to rise,’’ not to rest, and each shortcoming 
is furnished with its sting of shame to make us restless 
till we reach at last perfection at the end.—From 7he 
Sunday School Times of May 31, 1902. 
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“Doug’s Little Sister” 
By Ejiizabeth Preston Allan 


E ALL had the nicest game, one rainy day at 

Tip-Top, last summer, that you ever saw! 

Have you ever been at Tip-Top? It is 

a summer place, you know, on top of the Blue 

Ridge Mountains, where you can stand on a rock 

called ‘‘Catherine’s Seat,’’ and look over great big 
pieces of Virginia on both sides of the mountain. 

We children like it best of all the summer places 
we’ ve tried ; the grown-ups say there isn’t enough to 
do,—no springs to be going to six times a day, no 
baths, no ball-room, not even a ten-pin roll. But 
Jack and Mercer and I don’t care for those things ; 
we like the woods and fields and rocks and trees and 
wildflowers and birds. Jack and Mercer pretend 
that they like the snakes too, but I don’t see how 
they can. 

The first two weeks we played out of doors all day. 
and only dressed once a day,—before breakfast ; at 
dinner and tea we only had to wash our faces and 
hands, and slick up our hair. We liked Tip-Top for 
that. 

But then came a rainy day, and we didn’t like the 
place so well. There really wasn’t any very good 
getting-together place for the thirty-six children, so 
we had to break up into squads. Mercer and Jack 
and I were asked into Mrs. McCrum’s room to play 
with her four, and the three Fenwicks were asked too. 

‘* Mama,"’ said Hartly, ‘‘I1 saw Douglas Campbell 
and his little sister in the hall. They look awful 
lonesome. Can't we ask 'em in?”’ 

Mrs. McCrum said there wasn’t much breathing- 
room, but she couldn't bear to think of those two 
being lonesome. They had no mother. So Douglas 
and Elsie came in. 

And this was the game that I told you was so nice, 
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—Mrs. McCrum : 1owed us how. Every one chise a 
character ; it migl.! be Queen Elizabeth, or President 
Roosevelt, or a pet dog, or a parot, or anything you 
pleased. Nobody must know bu: Mrs. McCrum, and, 
when she asked questions, we miust try to answer in 
some way that showed what our character was, and 
all the others guessed. 

For instance, when Mrs. McCrum asked ‘ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’’ how he iiked Tip-Top, he said he 
liked a white house better? And when she asked 
‘*Jennie Lind’’ how her health was .o-day, she an- 
swered that her throat was too sore to sing ! 

Of course, Elsie was really too litt!e to play, we 
just let her pretend. But after Ruth Fenwick had 
been guessed, and was out of the game, she took 
Elsie on her lap, and answered for her. 

We all noticed that when Mrs. McCrum first asked 
Else what she'd be, and Elsie whispered back, Mrs. 
McCrum hugged and kissed her, and said, ‘* You 
darling !’’ And then, when Ruth asked her what 
she was, and she whispered back, Ruth kissed her 
too, and said, ‘* How lovely !’’ 

But Elsie was such a little dear, nobody wondered 
at her being kissed. 

Well, we guessed everybody in the play except 
Elsie, and we just couldn't guess her, so she got the 
prize (a little raisin cake), and then Mrs. McCrum 
told us that Elsie wouldn't agree to be anybody but 
‘« Doug’s little sister "’! 

‘«She seemed to think,’’ Mrs. McCrum said, 
‘«that if she agreed to be Jennie Wren or Cinderella, 
as I proposed, it might keep her from being Doug’s 
little sure-enough sister, and I was afraid it would 
make her cry, sv | let her have her way. 

‘« And ift] was Douglas Campbell,’ Mrs. McCrum 
went on, ‘‘1 would rather have it to remember that 
my precious little sister said that than get a thousand- 
dollar prize."’ 

‘*Why would you, Mrs. McCrum ?’’ asked stupid 
little me ; but the next minute I was ashamed of ask- 
ing such a foolish question. 

‘‘Don'’t you see, Carolyn?’’ she answered, and 
looked at me in surprise, ‘‘it shows that Elsie’s 
brother has been so sweet and good to her that she 
isn't willing to be anything in the world but ‘ Doug’s 
little sister’ !"' 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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The Evolution of an International 
Primary Worker—Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


By Mrs. M. 


RELIEVE in evolution! If you do not 
I am sorry for you, and possibly, if you 
will think about it a little, you may find 
that your disbelief is at the root of your 
failure to do better work than ycu did last 
, year, or the year before, or a decade or so 
of years ago. Any way, I want to tell you of a case 
which should convert any unbeliever. 

Not only an international, but a state, primary 
worker should have three sorts of ability. She should 
be a teacher of teachers ; she must have a talent for 
organization and executive work ; she must have what 
is sometimes called ‘ platform ability,’’ or the power 
to command the interest of a convention audience. 

1 am quite sure that, if any one had suggested to 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes ten or a dozen years ago that she 
had even one of these, she would have been utterly 
inciedulous, Asa private in the ranks of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Primary Teachers’ Union, it was a terri- 
ble ordeal to teach the lesson before the group of 
familiar and friendly teachers, and only undertaken 
with much timidity and shrink‘ng. Yet that bravely 
undertaken duty made the evo!ution of Mrs. Barnes 
as a teacher of teachers possible. 

This development was further accomplished in the 
work of the summer school. In 1894, the Rev. E. Mor- 
ris Fergusson, the New Jersey state secretary. planned 
the first ‘‘ summer school," to be held at Asbury Park. 
His coadjutors in that work were Mrs. Barnes and two 
others from the Newark Union. That year three new 
unions were started in the state. The Newark Union 
had then been in existence twenty-four years, but no 
others had been formed. It was the fashion in those 
days for each union to live for itself, which method, I 
ara happy to say, is now out cf date. In talking over 
with Mrs. Barnes the relation of these unions to each 
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other, and how they could be related to the state and 
the international work, and how other unions could 
be tormed, the plan for a state primary council took 
shape in the mind of Mr. Fergusson, and was defi- 
nitely formulated and put into operation in 1895. It 
was the possibility of having Mrs. Barnes for the presi- 
dent of this new enterprise that gave it its existence 
at that time. 

It was in the working out of that primary-council 
idea for New Jersey that Mrs. Barnes began her train- 
ing as an organizer. Her ability along this line had 
a fine chance to develop by grappling with the prob- 
lems and difficulties incident to the experimental stage 
of this new idea. Of course, the sphere began to widen, 
and seven years ago Mrs. Barnes crossed the raging 
waters of the river between the two states, and came 
to Pennsylvania as the state primary worker. 

This is not a report of Pennsylvania primary work, 
so I shall burden you with no statistics of the many 
new unions formed and nourished, of the old ones 
strengthened, of the supervision of the county super- 
intendents, and the convention audiences charmed 
with the delightful personality, encouraging words, 
and instructive teachings of the State Primary Secre- 
tary. Statistics are cold things, dry skeletons ; they 
give no clue to the secret of how things were accom- 
plished. But the real story of those seven years can 
be told in one word, —‘‘ evolution."" While constantly 
growing herself, as new conditions and problems had 
to be met, she was all the while helping on at the 
evolu.ion of others, reaching out and getting hold of 
people, arcusing them to use gifts which they them- 
selves did not know that they possessed. She aimed 
ever to bring others out and develop them, rather than 
to be »erself seen to be the power. 

The recognition of that one thing as the secret of 
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the success of the work of Mrs. Barnes has been com- 
ing lately from all parts of the state to me as her co- 
worker as President of the State Primary Council. 
The following extracts from letters are all from those 
who, under her training, have become workers in far 
wider spheres than their own schools or their local 
unions. 

‘*I feel as though I owe everything, as far as ad- 
vanced primary work is concerned, to the inspiration 
and help I have received from her. She was the first 
to open up to me the possibilities of this work, and 
although since then I have listened to others who 
have been helpful, she still remains my ideal in 
methods and ways of working. Years of acquaint- 
ance have only added to my first impression."’ 

‘«I never thoroughly understood the preparation of 
a lesson until I heard Mrs. Barnes give her method 
of ‘‘ Lesson Construction ’’ at Eaglesmere ; and the 
very fact of her presence in a meeting seemed to give 
me greater inspiration and confidence to do more 
work for the Master and his little ones."’ 

‘«Mrs, Barnes has helped me by drawing out my 
best through conference work, and by helping me to 
see things to be done."’ . 

A county worker and union leader writes: ‘‘ Our 
union has felt the power of her work through others 
as well as directly, and the aid she has given in dis- 
covering people who could do certain things. I 
know better how to reach out to the leaders of other 
unions a helping hand from the way she has touched 
my work,"’ 

‘*Mrs. Barnes has put herself behind the work, 
behind those of us in the work in this end of the 
state. I have felt often that I have had credit for 
what she really did. But she planned it so that I 
and others might begin to feel a confidence in our- 
selves."’ 

‘*As I recall the help Mrs. Barnes has been to me 
personally, a sense of joy and thankfulness comes 
over me that Providence guided her, with her mar- 
velous ability, my way. It is not so much what she 
did for me, as what she did in me. By her encourage- 
ment, by her suggestions, and by her instruction, 
she showed me how to help myself, how to use to 
the best of my ability what I had of material and 
opportunity. 

‘In every county you will find teachers whose 
work has been made better, whose lives have been 
enriched, by coming in contact with Mrs. Barnes. 
She knew to the last degree how to pass along her 
tact, her executive ability, her skill in teaching, and 
because she possessed so much we are all the better 
Sunday-school teachers."’ 

When such things were being accomplished, is it 
any wonder that dismay filled the hearts of the pri- 
mary and junior teachers of Pennsylvania, when, at 
their state convention at Franklin in October, they 
learned for the first time that their loved leader had 
been transferred from the state brigade to the leader- 
ship of the whole grand army of the international 
primary and junior work? Had the decision rested 
with them, they would lave formed such a cordon 
around the state that sne could not have broken 
through its boundaries. But the decision had already 
been made. They had nochoice in the matter. The 
only comfort they have is that they are all sharers in 
the honor of giving to the international work its first 
primary and junior field worker. They know better 
than any others that their loss is the international 
gain. The following resolution was passed by a 
rising vote of the primary and junior council, and 
afterwards heartily concurred in and adopted by the 
entire convention : 

‘The Pennsylvania State Primary Council desires 
what it knows to be impossible,—that is, to try to 
express their grateful appreciation of the work of their 
secretary, Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 

‘‘As the geologists of our state have discovered 
hidden below the surface rich mines, capable of re 
ally endless development, so she has discovered all 
over our state those who, under her guidance, have 
developed into helpful v orkers in their own schools, 
districts, and counties; and the entire state is the 
richer because its resources have been shown to itself. 

‘* As the benefits of the mineral wealth of our state 
are not to be confined to ourselves, but are for the 
enrichment of the whole country, we reluctantly yield 
to the insistence of the larger, wider field that our 
mine-developer goes from us to develop,—the re- 
sources of the whole country. 

‘«We know that her heart will always be true to 
her first love, and we wish to assure her that our 
warm love, our hearty wishes, our sincere prayers, 
will foliow her wherever she may be."’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson 2. 


Phil. 4 : 1-13. 


January II. 


Christian Living 


(Read the whole Epistle.) Memory verses: 6-8. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved 
and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand 
fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 

2 I beseech EQ-6'di-as, and beseech Syn’ty- 
ché, that they be of the same mind in the 
Lord. 

s And ! entreat thee also, true yokefellow, 
help those women which laboured with me in 
the gospel, with Clém’ent,also, and with other 
my fellow labourers, Wh@se names are in the 
book of life. 

4 Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I 
say, Rejoice. 

5 Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand. 

6 Be careful for nothing ; but in every thing 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
your requests be made known unto God. 

7 And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 


‘ g And the peace of God, which 


Golden Text: Rejoice in the Lord always.—Phil. 4: 4. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Wherefore, my brethren beloved and 
longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in 
the Lord, my beloved. * 

2 I exhort Euodia, and I exhort Syntyche, 
to be of the same mind in the Lord. 3 Yea, I 
beseech thee also, true yokefellow, help these 
women, for they labored with me in the ! gos- 
pel, with Clement aiso, and the rest of m 
fellow-workers, whose names are in the boo 
of life. 

4 Rejoice in the Lord always: again I will 
say, Rejoice. 5 Let your * forbearance be 
known unto all men. The Lord is at hand. 
6 In nothing be anxious; but in everything 
by prayer and mg og with thanksgiving 
let your requests made known unto God. 
asseth all 
understanding, shall guard your hearts and 
your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 


COMMON VERSION 


pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if ¢here be any praise, think on 
these things. 

~g Those things, which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do: 
and the God of peace shall be with you. 

10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath flourished 
again ; wherein ye were also careful, but ye 
lacked opportunity. 

1t Not that I speak in respect of want: for 
I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. 

12 I know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound : every where and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 

13 I can do all things through Christ which 
Strengtheneth me. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are tof good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, 5think on 
these things. 9 The things which ye both 
learned and received and heard and saw in 
me, these things do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

10 But I ®rejoice in the Lord greatly, that 
now at length ye have revived your thought 
for me ; 7 wherein ye did indeed take thought, 
but ye lacked opportunity. 11: Not that I 
speak in respect of want: for I have learned, 
in whatsoever state 1 am, therein to be con- 
tent. 12 1 know how to be abased, and I 
know also how to abound : in everything and 
in all things have I learned the secret both to 
be filled and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to be in want. 13 | can do all things in 





minds through Christ Jesus. 

8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things ave just, whatsoever things are 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME anv Ptace or Writinc.—During the im- 
prisonment at Rome (A.D. 61-63), probably 
after Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 

since the occasion must have been some time after 
Paul's arrival at Rome. 

Occasion AND Purpost.—The Philippian believers 
were s ially dear to the apostle, had from the first 
cared i his needs (Phil. 4: 15), and sent him sup- 
plies at Rome by Epaphroditus, who was taken sick 
there. On his recovery, he bore this letter, which is 
personal and practical in character and tender in 
tone. Its main theme may be found inchapter1: 5. 
There is no hint of the presence of error in the church, 
but some discord is implied in several passages. The 
lesson consists mainly of detached precepts (vs. 1-9), 
which the Revised Version groups in four paragraphs. 
At verse 1o the American Revisers drop a line, to 
indicate that another (and closing) part of the Epistle 
begins, dealing with personal matters. 

% 

Verse 1.— Wherefore: In view of this citizenship 
and hope (3 : 20, 21).— Beloved: *‘ Dearly” is not ex- 
pressed in the Greek.—.So stand fast: In accordance 
with the hope spoken of. 

Verse 2.—Exhort: Usually sorendered.—Fuodia: 
A feminine name; not ‘‘ Euodias,"” which is mascu- 
line. The two women are otherwise unknown.— 7o 
be of the same mind: Possibly leaders in the dissen- 
sion at Philippi. 

Verse 3.— Yea: So the better. attested reading.— 
Beseech: Literally, ‘‘ask;" not the same word as 
in verse 2.—7rue yokefellow: Occurs only here. 
Probably addressed to the chief ‘’ bishop” of the 
church, or to Epaphroditus; possibly a proper name, 
**Synzygos.”—He/p these women, for they labored: 
‘The reference is to the two women (v. 2), who are de- 
fined as having labored with the apostle. The help is 
not in their labor, but in their reconciliation.—C/em- 
ent: A common name, hence it cannot be proved 
that Clement of Rome is referred to. 

Verse 4.—Rejoice: While the word sometimes 
means “farewell,” the American Revisers omit the 
margin of the English Revisers.—/ wi// say: The 
tense is certainly future. 

Verse 5.—fvrdbearance: Or, ‘‘ gentleness," as in 
2 Corinthians 10:1. Here the former is preferable. 
—The Lord is at hand; The motive for forbearance, 

Verse 6.—/n nothing be anxious: The verb is 
usually thus rendered in the Revised Version. Com- 
pare Matthew 6 : 25 and similar passages.—Z2y 
prayer and supplication: The article occurs in the 
Greek, and implies ‘‘ your prayer and your suppli- 
cation.” 

Verse 7.—The peace yA God: That comes from 
God.— Which passeth all understanding : Ellicott, 
‘* Which over-passeth every understanding.” —Sha// 
guard: Watching over and defending. — Four hearts 
and your thoughts : The former is the whole interior 
life; the latter, its activities. The distinction is not 
between *‘ heart"’ and ‘‘ mind”’ in the modern sense. 
—In Christ Jesus ; Fellowship with him is the sphere 
in which the guarding takes place. ‘*‘ Through” is 
inexact. 

Verse 8.—Fina//y: See 3: 1, where a conclusion 
seems to have been intended.—/H/onorad/e: Greek, 


8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are * honorable, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 


cious ® Gr. take account of. 
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‘‘reverend,” worthy of po mgeame., | there be any vir- 
tue: The noun occurs only here in Paul's writings, 
and is of wide application. Some suggest a reference 
to heathen virtue.—7hink: Greek, ‘‘take account 
of,”—usually rendered ‘‘ reckon.” 
Verse 9.—The tenses are correct] 
Revised Version.—7hese thing's 
emphasizing ‘‘ these things.” 
erse 10.—But [J rejoice: ‘* Rejoiced ” is the literal 
rendering, but the connection with ‘‘ now” requires 
the present tense in English.—A? length ye have 
revived your thought for me: More exact than the 
Authorized Version.— Wherein: Or, ‘‘ seeing that.” 
The former sense is preferable, and refers to his 
needs, which were the object of their thought. The 
whole gen gi, - is a tender expression of gratitude. 
Verse 11.—/hercin: Preferable to ‘‘ therewith,” 
and implied in the Greek. 


rendered in the 
0: So the Greek, 


Italics are unnecessary. 


al 


1 Gr. good tidings. See ch. 1. 5. 
6 Gr. rejoice 


him that strengtheneth me. 


a a! ag me Comp. 2 Cor. 10.1. %Gr. reverend. ‘4 Or, gra- 


7 Or, seeing that 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Verse 12.—/ know how to be abased, and J know 
also how to abound: The Revisers, by this render- 
ing, bring out the force of the Greek, and avoid the 
awkward use of ‘‘ both” in the Authorized Version. 
—In everything and in all things: Not ‘every- 
where.”—Have / learned the secret: One word in 
Greek; used of initiation into mysteries, then more 
generally.— 70 be filled: More accurate than ‘ full.” 

Verse 13.—/n him that strengtheneth me: ‘\n,” 
not ‘‘through,” suggesting fellowship. ‘‘ Christ” is 
not well attested, and was afterwards inserted as an 
explanation. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The servant can never lose heart, since the Sa- 
viour ts ever at hand. 


oe 


An Ideal Christian Character 


By Alexander 


SPECIAL bond of affection knit Paul to the 
church of Philippi, as is obvious in the whole 
tone of the Epistle. It is free and uncon- 
strained, as befits heart intercourse. The practical 
exhortations in this lesson are set down as they oc- 
curred to the writer, but it is possible to trace a 
thread of sequence through them, and, taken to- 
ether, they present a high and almost complete 
ideal of the Christian life. 
rd 
The first exhortation is to ‘‘stand fast in the 
Lord,” and is pressed with tender urgency by the 
accumulation of loving epithets in which it is 
eee Not only do they precede the exhortation, 
like showers softening the ground for the seed, but 
the apostle had not exhausted his love by them, and 
follows the special counsel of stedfastness with a 
yearning repetition of ‘‘my beloved.” Who could 
resist the entreaties of such beseeching love? Itisa 
far-off echo of the great Christian appeal, ‘‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.”’ The exhorta- 
tion itself is bound by a ‘‘ wherefore” to the pre- 
ceding context, with which it is more closely conected 
than with the following precepts. It may be regarded 
as the gathering to a point of all that goes before 
from verse 17 of the previous chapter, and is, in one 
aspect, the summing up of all Christian duty. To 
‘*stand fast in the Lord” is substantially the same 
as to ‘‘abide in me," with the difference that the 
Lord's commandment lays more stress on peaceful, 
vital communion in the spirit’s depths, while the 
apostle’s exhortation takes more note of the antago- 
nists always met with, and of the effort to keep one's 
footing against forces that would separate and over- 
throw. Union with Jesus is the only way of stand- 
ing upright against sterms and currents that would 
sweep us off our feet. When our feet are on that 
Rock, our goings are established. Standing any- 
where else, we are in slippery places. The secret of 
stability and the sum of Christian life lie in the brief 
commandment, ‘‘ Stand fast in the Lord.” 
An exhortation to unity follows naturally, ‘or they 
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who are united in Jesus will not be disunited from 
each other, and nothing is more certain to disturb 
stedfast standing in him than strife and self-asser- 
tion. There were two good women at Philippi, per- 
haps two of ‘‘ those which resorted” to the place of 
prayer by the rushing river on that unforgetable 
sabbath, who had fallen out with each other, earnest 
workers as they were; and so important did Paul feel 
their being reconciled to be, that he calls all the ‘ rest 
of my fellow-workers”’ to help, like a fire brigade, in 
putting out this conflagration. Nothing paralyzes 
Christian work more surely than bickerings among 
the workers,—and such are always a possible danger, 
as we too well know. If Euodia and Syntyche had 
kept themselves ‘‘in the Lord,” they would have 
kept in ‘‘the same mind.” The best “help” for 
+ = ange Christians is to help them back to the 

rince of Peace, and then they will be at eace 
among themselves. Who the ‘true yoke-fellow” 
was we do not know, and need not try to guess. The 
main point to note is how important Paul thought it, 
as a means to the church’s work on the world, that its 
members should be one in love, and how he regarded 
the quarrel of these two women as warranting and 
demanding the strenuous efforts of the brethren to 
end it. We cannot but note, too, the exquisitely 
graceful apology which he makes for not naming the 
‘*rest of my Scllow-swerkers.” Their names ‘are in 
the book of life."" What does it matter whether they 
are written down in my letter or not ? 

- 

The key-note of the Epistle is joy. The prisoner 
in Rome was singing hymns unto God, as he had 
been doing at Philippi. So far back as Philippians 
3: 1 he had tried to wind up his letter with the ex- 
hortation to rejoice, and now he repeats it. Joy isa 
Christian duty, and Christian joy is independent of 
circumstances, for it is, like stedfastness and unity, 
‘‘in the Lord.” Other gladness is like the azure of 
the sea, a mere reflection from a serene sky, and 
swiftly changing into sad gray when the veil of cloud 
is drawn over the blue. But Christian joy is ‘self- 
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colored,” and has its source in itself, since Christian 
life is in union with Jesus Christ. Forbearance, or 
gentleness, is coupled with joy, as it is in fact; for the 
heart that is glad with Christ's gladness finds it easy 
to turn a loving side to enemies, and is too happy in 
its Lord to be irritated into retaliation. 

“The Lord is at hand” was a watchword in the 
early church, and was fitted to enforce any duty. It 
is especially congruous with this exhortation to for- 
bearance, as suggesting that the Christian need not 
‘‘avenge himself,” since the great Judge comes 
quickly and will repay. It as naturally leads on to 
the following exhortation against anxiety. ‘In 
nothing be anxious” is plainly an allusion to the 
Lord’s own words (Matt. 6: 25). Paul tells us the 
only possible way of shaking off anxiety,—namely, 
casting it by prayer on God. The negative precept, 
if it stands alone, demands an impossibility. The 
only cure for fear is faith, We cannot but fret our- 
selves, unless we commit our way to God, and we 
ought not to fret ourselves about ae if we do, 
The promise of peace which passeth understanding 
is fulfilled for us in the exact measure of our laying 
our lives and all their burdens and dark possibilities 
in God's hands. That peace, kindred with his own, 
which God gives, ‘‘ guards” as with an armed garri- 
son hearts and thoughts. It is no confusion of 
thought which makes Christian peace militant, but 
deep truth; for to possess it is to have the best 
weapon against spiritual foes, and those who do pos- 
sess it do not retain it unless they fight to keep it. 

we 

Thus far Paul has been mainly occupied with 
inward dispositions. Next he passes to outward 
actions. He summons up all the august attributes 
of moral goodness, and bids us ‘‘ think on’’ these as 
a preparation for doing them. Clearly he does not 
mean idle meditation, but meditation as preliminary 
to action. We should try to lay a noble thought at 
the foundation of every action, and not let them be 
mechanical or merely habitual. We should try to 
carry all our lofty thoughts into practice, and not let 
any of them lie idle in our minds. But it is not in 
thinking on these things, but in doing them, that 
‘*the God of peace will be with” us. Note the 
similarity and the difference of the promises to the 
heart that casts its burden on the Lord, and to 
the strenuous life that puts its high thoughts into 
practice. The one has the peace of God within; the 
other has the God of peace beside it. Both mean 
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the same, but the one promise is molded as for the 
meditative, and the other as for the practical man. 
e 

Thus far we have had exhortations to stedfastness, 
unity, joy in the Lord, gentleness, exemption from 
anxiety, familiar contemplation and practice of all 
noble things. The last of these exhortations was 
meant for the conclusion of the whole, as the pre- 
fixed *‘ finally” shows. But again Paul finds an- 
other word that he must say, and so lingers for a 
moment. This last word is not in the form of exhor- 
tation, but is a grateful and graceful acknowledgment 
of the Philippians’ gifts, and a little glimpse into 
Paul's inner man, which may well be taken as a final 
exhortation to us all. We need not dwell on the 
beautiful delicacy of the apostle’s acknowledgments. 
He overflows with thankfulness, and yet he shrinks 
from seeming to be dependent on even such precious 
things as gifts from Christian love; and yet again he 
checks himself in his noble declaration of indepen- 
dence, lest he should seem wanting in appreciation 
of the Philippians’ gifts. Surely, never was the diffi- 
cult task of rendering thanks, and yet preserving 
dignity and independence, more perfectly done! But 
the point which may be added to the preceding ex- 
hortations, and which helps to complete them as an 
ideal of Christian life, is the attitude to external 
good which the apostle takes. He knows all the 
sweetness of worldly benefits, and, knowing it, he 
can do without it. It is not every ascetic that 
‘* knows how to abound; ” still less does the ordinary 
Christian, who lets this world's goods encroach on his 
desires and monopolize his efforts and enfeeble his 
spiritual life. And the secret of how to be in want is 
as hard to learn. But this man, like a compensated 
chronometer, could stand tropic and arctic tempera- 
tures, and not vary the rate of his heart's beats. 
How did he manage to keep up that equable uniform- 
ity? ‘I can do all things in Bim that strengtheneth 
me.” That is the key to the mystery. To be ‘‘in 
Christ” is to be the lord of the world and self. If we 
are in him, then, as the Greek has it here, Christ 
strengthens us within, and in the power of that 
might all things are possible, and no circumstances 
overcome us. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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When the joy of the Lord is our strength, the 
strength of the Lord is our joy. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


How She Kept Young 


ELP (f@hese women (v. 3). ‘* You don’t seem 
changed a bit,” said an acquaintance, half won- 
deringly, half enviously, to one whom she had 

not met for years. ‘‘ You look as young as you did 
ten years ago.” ‘‘ Young? ’ repeated the othey, as if 
reflecting upon the word for the first time. ‘‘ Bless 
you ! | haven’t had time to grow old; I have been 
too busy even to think about it,” she answered, with 
acheery laugh. It was true; her heart and hands 
had been full. An invalid had looked to her for all the 
brightness and comfort that came to his sick-room. A 
sister's orphan children had been left to her care, and 
the task of managing a limited income so that it would 

rovide for all had kept her very busy. Besides, she 

ad really mothered the flock. Her heart had kept 
warm and young with interest in all their interests. 
How could she grow old? To keep close to Christ in 
a spirit of helpfulness is to be always imbued with 
his courage and good cheer. 


The Black Birds of Anxiety 

In nothing be anxious (vy. 6). Florence Night- 
ingale relates that when she was on her way to the 
Crimean War, the sailors told her a strange story 
about birds with black wings and blue breasts which 
flew across the Black Sea during stormy weather, and 
which sometimes perched on the masts, but which 
had never been caught. On dark nights they went 
to the Muhammadan graveyards, roosted on the 
boughs of the cypress trees, and mingled their dole- 
ful notes with the sighing of the winds. ‘The Mos- 
lems declared that the spirits of the wicked dead 
dwelt in these birds, and that their plaintive notes 
were the wailing of the lost. Anxiety, with its cruel 
beak and its blue-black shadow, is not unlike those 
weird birds. If we trust God, we may live free from 
anxiety. 


Letting Success Follow Us 

Whatsoever things are true (v. 8%). ‘* Brown is 
surprisingly successful,” said one acquaintance of 
Brown to another, rather wonderingly. ‘I'm not 
surprised at it myself,” said the other, *‘ considering 
what kind of success it is. Brown has been following 
money ever since he was in his teens, and the close 
pursuit of hard cash 1s what usually wins it. But I'd 
rather have the kind of success Barington is going to 


get,—wouldn’t you?” ‘Why, Baringten has no 
thought whatever of success in his mind!” said the 
other. ‘‘His whole heart is concentrated on his 
work, and a fine work it is; but I don't believe he 
will ever exert himself toward success.” ‘‘ No,” re- 
turned the second speaker, ‘‘ Barington will never 
follow after success; but success,—the best kind of 
it, too,—will follow after him instead. He will not 
make any mean sacrifices for it, as Brown does in- 
cessantly; he will not stoop one inch, or neglect one 
duty, to reach it, and yet it will be a better success 
than all Brown’s mud-draggled motives and tattered 
principles can bring him. Following success is a 
dangerous business; letting it follow you interferes 
with no ideals, and is, after all, quite as certain a 
way as the other. In ten years Barington’s name 
will outshine Brown's as an electric flame does a tal- 
low candle, and with no more comparison between 
the two kinds of radiance.” If we keep our eyes on 
‘*whatsoever things are true,” and make them the 
guiding star of all our conduct, we shall reach the 
goal. 


The Secret of Contentment 

I have learned, in whatsoever state lam, therein 
to be content (v.11). Dr. Miller tells the story of 
Henry Thornton, who was a most generous giver to 
good causes. A visitor called on him one day and 
asked for a special subscription for missions, and he 
made out a check for twenty-five dollars. Before the 
ink was dry, a messenger boy came in with a tele- 
gram. Mr. Thornton opened it, and the visitor 
noticed that his face turned very pale and his hand 
trembled. He said to the visitor, ‘‘] have received 
terrible news. I have lost thousands of dollars. 
Give me back the check.” It was hard to give it 
back, as, of course, the visitor expected to see it torn 
up. But Mr. Thornton, on receiving it, changed the 
twenty-five dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars, 
saying, ‘‘God has taught me that I may not much 
longer possess my property, and I must use it well.” 
That man had chosen the true way to contentment. 
Contentment is always possible when we keep an 
open mind to be taught of God, and realize that in 
everything we are his stewards. 
** Singing Birds Build Low” 

Rejoice in the Lord always (Golden Text). One 
who had been listening while a bright girl announced 
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most ambitious aspirations and purposes for her own 
life, answered gently: ‘‘ You may be right, dear 
child, but do not forget that ‘the singing birds build 
cow." Taking this as its text, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger speaks these words of comfort to girls: 
‘If your flight is above the roof-trees, if your haunts 
are to be high up among the. wind-rocked boughs, 
the home nest cannot fail to suffer loss. Apart from 
the loss to those who remain, the daughter who goes 
out often finds, too late, the low nest was safest and 
best. There are colder winds on the mountain crags, 
and it is the birds of prey that build their nests on 
high. After all one’s thinking and talking of progress 
of man or woman, it is true that nothing ever comes 
to us that is so sweet as the life of home.” The 
secret of that kind of a spirit that can fulfil our Gol- 
den Text by always rejoicing wherever we go, must 
be born of that kind of faith in God, and communion 
with him that can never be kept at its best except in 
the, atmosphere of Christian home life. Whether 
there be one or ten in the family, every one who goes 
out to work, and every one who remains behind, 
should: go or remain with the good cheer of fellow- 
ship. with Christ, and with loved ones, singing in the 
heart. Such lives are strong, not only to resist temp- 
tations, but to conquer obstacles. It is these re- 
joicing men and women who are able to say with 
Paul, ‘‘I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth 
me. 
New York City. 
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He alone is self-contained who is Christ-centered. 
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= Y JOY anp Crown.’’—My neighbor (a young 
wife) is sitting on the roof on the other side 
of the road, and is gazing into the face of 
her first baby boy. The worlds present and to 
come are nothing to herincomparison with him. She 
addresses him thus: ‘‘ My father thou,” ‘‘ Mine eyes 
thou,” ‘‘ Mine heart thou,” ‘* My life,” ‘* My soul.” 
Surely, said I, she has reached the climax. ut no, 
she had not; the best was yet to come,—‘‘ Thou art 
s joy.” 

n these Eastern lands, where autocracy and abso- 
lute monarchy are the ideal of highest pomp and 
glory, the capital is the ee of the land, the regal 
palace is the pride of the capital, the glory of the 
palace is the monarch, whose crown is the symbol of 
exultant glory. 

When an Eastern says to another, ‘‘ Thou art the 
crown of my head” (which is sometimes said), he 
means, ‘‘ You are a person whom to know, and with 
whom to be connected through service or relationship, 
is the very essence of satisfaction, pride, honor, and 
glory. ll this is implied in the phrase ‘ 7aj 
vaste” (‘* Crown of my head”). Paul does not merely 
address the Philippian church in terms of tenderest 
affection, but also in words expressive of sincerest 
respect. 

** WoMEN .. . LABORED WITH ME IN THE GOSPEL.” — 
Paul's words in other Epistles, in reference to the 
silence and the teaching of women, have been mis- 
understood, even by cultured American women; but 
the educated Orient knows, and cannot but know, 
that, next to the Lord Jesus, Paul has done more than 
any other to elevate woman, and give her a trae 
place in Christian service. 

Some of Paul's Pharisee brethren thought it a sin 
to look at a woman on the street, let alone associate 
with her in service; but Paul was not ashamed to 
allow her to enlist with him in his warfare in the 
interest of the gospel. 


SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


* 
Faithful prayer cures fretful care. 


‘ae 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


TAND fast in the Lord(y.1). What a difference 
there is between stand fast and stuck fast; 
between Fitz- James, with his back against a 

mountain, shouting, ‘‘ This rock shall fly from its 
firm base as soon as I,” and a traveler, stuck in the. 
mud, crying, ‘‘Help me out! help me out!” Give 
me a stedfast man. He is not driven about by every 
wind of doctrine, like a leaf in a storm. Get a foot- 
hold on some single one of the great truths of life, and 
stand there, immovable, invincible. 

/ beseech thee, help these women, for they 
labored with me (v. 3). The noble author of this 
Epistle felt the irresistible appeal of the-‘old saw, 
‘*Turn about is fair play.” Help me, and I'll help 
you. I've seen people who would borrow anything 
their neighbors had, from a can-opener to an auto 
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mobile, but wouldn't lend so much as a tenpenny 
nail. And I've seen men and women whose parents 
toiled for them like galley slaves let the old folks die 
in the poorhouse. But with Paul the bare memory 
of a ‘‘kind turn” impelled him to lifelong gratitude 
and service. He could never do enough for his 
friends and fellow-helpers. And what was more, he 
tried to enlist his associates in the discharge of this 
obligation. There are some people who are stingiet 
of their friends than of their money. Why should 
we be so much afraid to ask a friend to help a ‘riend ? 

Rejoice in the Lord always (v. 4). Always. Mind 
that—always ! Not when you are successful ard 
happy alone, but when you have failed, and ave 
cast down. Remarkable idea that. Does it sourd 
absurd,—like telling you to laugh at thin; s that 
aren't funny? ‘This is different. It is souni com- 
mon sense, and perfectly correct psychology, to ‘ell 
a man to be happy when he is miserable. For this 
reason, that there always is (don’t dare deny it) some 
joy-producing element in every experience of life to 
the man whe i determined to discoverit. ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, they are opposite !” said the old lady who 
had only two teeth. Somebody scolded Sir John 
Lubbock for being a rosy-colored, highly scented 
optimist, and declaring that existence was a psalm 
when it was only athrenody. He replied, ‘‘I never 
said that all men were happy, but only that they 
could be." Beware of the man who preaches the 
gospel of miserableness. Whatever other elements 
of happiness are absent from your lives, there is one 
thing always present. It is God's personality. Isn't 
that ground of rejoicing ¢ 

Think on these things (vy. 8). Tell your scholars 
this: ‘‘ Children, you are not infiucnced so much by 
things themselves as by your thoughts about them.” 
The weather influences you, but not so much as your 
thoughts about it. ‘The old farmer's hired men used 
to get hot, but never complained until he purchased 
a thermometer. And then, every time the pone? 
rose to ninety degrees, they were almost suffocated, 
and wanted to knock off work and lie in the shade. 
Now, if you live in the midst of things that are pure 
and lovely and of good report, etc., they will influ- 
ence you. Your environment possesses a genuine 
power to affect your character and your destiny, but 
not nearly as much as your reflections about truth, 
beauty, goodness, virtue, praise, etc. If you do not 
think of them earnestly and seriously, perceiving 
their loveliness and their claim upon your soul, they 
will not do much more for you than flowers and pic- 
tures and books do for the looking-glass in which they 
are reflected. You must «think on these things.” 
It is the thoughts ‘nat go trooping through your brain 
that do the busin:ss. Learn to admit only noble 
thoughts into your mind. One has to woo them to 
win them. They do not come ot themselves. Pigs 
are forever breaking into gardens, and rats into pan- 
tries, but you have to ‘call the cattle home,” and 
feed the song-birds to get them to your windows. 

But ye lacked opportunity (vy. 10). Yes, we all 
do, It is very sad. I wish I had greater opportu- 
nities,—don't you? I know that some men have 

reater than I. I never had a chance to be a king. 
[hey told me, when I was a bare-legged boy in a 
district school, that I had as good a chance as any 
one to be a president. — I did. I don’t know. 
I was never nominated. And yet—who knows what 
‘‘might bave been" ?* My opportunity might have 
stood waiting by the side of the road, and I never 
saw it. Ah, little brother, ‘‘ opportunity ” is diffused 
in the air like electricity |! It is only the rare sparks 
and flashes that you see. Do not flatter yourself 
that you have seen all the opportunities you ever 
had. Always and everywhere the lamentable and 
damning truth of life is, not that we lacked opportu- 
nity, but that we did not seize it. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Fast running may depend on firm standing. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
B; A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O WHOM was the letter from which our lesson 
is taken written? By whom was it written ? 
Where was the writer at that time? Ask some 

teacher, Why was Paul in Rome at this time? As 
Paul is signing this letter, I hear the clanking of 
chains. Whence does this clanking arise? In our 
lesson we tind several good bits of advice that Paul 
gives to the believers at Philippi. What piece of 
advice do we find in the first verse of the lesson ? 
That they be stedfast. Yes, he wanted them to 
learn this. Put down Learn to be Stedfast. Are 
all believers to-day stedfast? No. Some go aside 
to drink, others to gaieties, others to mere money- 
making. Soe, then, we too need this advice,—do we 
not? Two persons in Philippi had evidently been 
quarreling. Give their names. What kind of a 
spirit did l'aul want them to cherish? Peaceful. 
Put that down. All now who have ever had a quar- 
rel raise your hands. See how that shows that we 
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need this advice also. Were you ever blue and sor- 
rowful? Well, that was the condition of some i1 
that olden-time church. To them Paul gives tke 
advice always to rejoice. Is this possible? No, not 
if we find our joy in earthly things. But how ace 
they to rejoice? Inthe Lord. Yes, if that is where 
our joy arises from, then we can always rejoice. Put 
down the word Joyous. Do you know any one who 
is often discontent, and filled with the spirit of grum- 
bling ? Did this same spirit ever get possession of 
you? Then you will realize that the last piece of 
advice is good for you too. What is it? To be 
Content. Put down that word. Is it possible to 
carry out all this advice in our own strength? No; 
but if we have God's help, it is possible. So let us 
now pray that God, by his Spirit, may work out in us 
these peaceable fruits of the Spirit. 





LEARN TO BE 
STEDFAST — PEACEFUL 
JOYOUS — CONTENT 


New York Ciry. 








ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references aiso to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Come, thou almighty King." 


Psalm 11g : 1-8. 
‘*From all that dwell below the 


(172: 1-6. 242: 1-3.) 


skies."’ Psalm 37 : 3-9. 
** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ (50: 3-7. 76:39.) 
** When I survey the wondrous Psalm 1 : 1-6. 

cross."" ‘ . 
‘* Jesus, sun and shield art thou."’ Psal } : 1-3 9: 1-3) 
‘Peace, perfect peace, in this dark *54'™ OF : I-S- 

wor'ld of sin."’ (80: 1-4. 120: I-4.) 
‘* We bless thee for thy peace."’ Psalm 26 : 1-8. 


** Father, whate'er of earthly bliss."’ (35: 1-5. $4: 1-7.) 


The /nternational Home Readings are on the first page 
of The Sunday School Times. 


| GRADED HELPS | 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Notes TO THE TEACHER. 


1. As but one lesson is taken from Philippians, it is 
necessary, as suggested by the Lesson Committee, to 
give a general idea of Paul’s letter, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the thoughts found in the verses chosen for 
lesson study. It will make the letter more real to 
write off on a scroll the parts that will be plain to chil- 
dren, then read as a letter. 

2. For small classes, teachers might prepare a simi- 
lar outline for scholars to take home. 








INTRODUCTION, 


HILDREN, which pleases you better, to be glad, 
or sorry? Ithoughtso. You know some things 
make us glad for just a little while,—candy, 

fireworks, good things to eat,—but we forget about 
them so soon! Other things make us glad for a long 
time,—a visit to our friends, nice books and pictures, 
Things we can keep make us glad longer than things 
toeat. Then some things make us glad as long as 
we live,—the love of father, mother, and friends, 
kind words and actions. 
When your teacher was a little girl, she used to 
sing : 
- ** Little deeds of kindness, 
Littie words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above.’’ 


You know the little song which begirs 
** Kind words can nevei d.e.’’ 


Such things make people glad always. Let us re- 
peat some of the Bible verses we know about being 
giad. 

‘*Serve the Lord with gladness.’’ 

‘*T was glad when they sail unto me, 

Let us go into the house-of the Lord.’’ 

** Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven.”’ 


We can sing, too, 
**T am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the Book he has given.’’ 
How many things we have to make us glad,—God’s 
love, God's Book, and God's house. 
REVIEW 


The jailer of whom we learned last Sunday found 
something to make him glad always. You remem- 
ber, Parl told him to ** Believe in the Lord,” and 
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right away h began t rejoice in the Lord (Acts 
16: 34). Let us write it down: 





THE JAILER} Be beeeES + IN THE LORD 











As Paul was a traveling man, he could not stay in 
in one place all the time to Tell Good News. The 
Bible tells us (Acts 16: 40) that, when he and Silas 
were set free from prison in Philippi, they departed 
to another town. They traveled several years, as 
we shall learn later. 


LEsson. 


You will be glad to know Paul did not forget his 
friends in Philippi; neither did they forget him. 
After several years, Paul was again in prison at 
Rome (point out places on map). These friends in 
Philippi sent some nice things to him by one of the 
Christians. Paul was so pleased he wanted to thank 
them. When we cannot talk to our friends, chil- 
dren, what is the next best thing to do? (Show a 
letter from a child.) What is this? (A letter.) How 
do you know it is a really true letter? (By envelope.) 
What else? (Stamp.) Anything else? (The writing.) 
Is that all? (The postmark.) Would you like to see 
inside? (Take out letter.) Now look at the size of the 

aper and the round writing, and tell me who wrote 
it. (Yes, achild.) Listen; it begins, ‘‘ Dear Auntie.” 
Who would write that? (Your niece, your nephew.) 
Yes. When I think how long it took for a child to 
write this letter, I want to keep it. Some letters are 
so good, people keep them a long, long time. (Show 
very old letter, if possible.) 

To-day I want to show you a bunch of letters that 

are so good they have been kept many hundreds of 
years. Do you know where they are kept? Would 
you like to see them? (When laying down child's 
etter on table, pick up the smallest copy of New Tes- 
tament or Bible you possess, and conceal between 
hands.) They are in my hands. Can you see them? 
(Disclose Bible.) The very best letters we know are 
in the Bible,—all in a bunch. There are twenty-one 
of them, and they are so good they have been kept 
nearly two thousand years. Many of them were writ- 
ten by our friend Paul, and the messages he wrote so 
long ago are just as good to-day as when he wrote 
them. (Take between fingers the pages of New Tes- 
tament, including letters.) 

We want to know what he wrote to the people in 
Philippi. His letter was quite long, but these are 
some of the things he said (see Note 1) : 





AUL’S LETTER (TO THE) 
HILIPPIANS (WHILE A) 
RISONER (AT ROME) 











**DEAR FRIENDS: 


‘*First of all I want to thank you because 
ou remembered me, and sent me so many things. 
very day I rejoice when I think of you, and I always 

remember you in my prayers [see Phil. 1 : 3, 4]. 

‘*Do you remember Timothy, who was with me in 
pee oA He is with me here in Rome. He is my 
good friend, and I love him as if he were my own 
son. Pretty soon I hope to send him to you. I want 
to see you so much myself, and hope to do so soon 
[2 : 19, 23, 24]. 

‘*Help those good women who worked with me, 
and tell my friends not to be sorrowful, but to re- 
joice. Don’t forget to pray and give thanks unto 
God. 

‘*I thank you once more for your kindness. I have 
learned to be contented wherever I am. No other 
church has been so kind to meas you. My (God shall 
supply all your need. Best of all, *‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord always; and again I say, Rejoice.’ God be 
with you. ** Your friend, 

‘* PAUL 

He also told them some things which would help 
them to rejoice always. Let us write them down 
and learn them. (Read from Bible verses 8 and 9, 
then drill on outline.) 


THINGS 











IN THE LORD 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


b 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 

One copy, or any number of copies 
$1 .00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


% 
Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 | 
cent rate. 
5 4 

The nt is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application, 


6 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage: 


of the | 
nion at 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Kow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 








Teachers | 


Sunday School c: 


Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 


If your Sunday-school is usin 
the International Series o 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
then you may rest assu that 

ou have the best and cheapest 

the world. 


Why Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 











If your Sunday-school does 
not use the David C. Cook pub- 
lications, you should write at 
once fer sample copies, which 
will be sent free. A careful 
and unprejudiced comparison of 
these with all other publications 
will convince you of their su- 
periority. 











Why Not Have the Cheapest 


When it is also best? 





No man living has done so 


much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as s 
David Cook. blica- 


tions lead, and will continue to 
do s0. scholars prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wh 
used. Write for samples. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


36 WASHINGTON STREET. CHICAGO. 











How to Help 
Boy To know how 319 of 





America’s Great Men of 
Success succeeded, drop postal to Oakwood 
Pub. Co., 29 Pemberton 8q.,; Boston, Mass. 











BIBLE EDUCATION by mail. Degrees conferred. 
Best testimonials. Catalogfree. Write C. J. Bare 
ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





= | American story? 


j 
| 
| 





| brightest name in 


MACBETH’S Is on 


the brightest lamp 


chimneys. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send yau 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. | 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SPLENDID GIFT FOR TEACHERS OR 
SCHOLARS 


The Gist of 
the Lessons 


For Sunday-School | 
Teachers 


By R. A. TORREY | 
Supt. Moody Bible | 
Institute. 
Bound in real leather, | 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


& ivery word counts. 
Starts one thinking. 
Gets at heart of lesson. 
Vest-pocket size. 
Three pages each les- 
son for entire year. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
158 sth Ave., New York ; 63 Washington St., Chicago. 


““HELPS”’ THAT HELP 
Bible 


students to find at once what they are looking 
for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSOW’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


These “ Helps” 
are illustrated from recent photo- 
aphs and contain the Concise 
Bible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
“In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 
nowledge in sosmall a space.”’—Christian Observer. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. Ae styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all booksellers or send 
for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 8th St., New York. 


























Popular Series. 





Start. the New Year Right. 
by purchasing PELOVUBET’S 


Select. Notes 


For 1903 


No teacher of the International Lesson: 
can afford not to weekly use this best of 
all Commentaries on the Sunday-school 
lesson. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunda 
School until you have seen Zither od 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspaper. Press, $5. 
Larger size, $18. Money saver. Hig 
profts printing for others. T ype-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


log, presses, t , paper, etc., to fac- 
tory. THE Paes co. MERIDER Conn. | 








Paul tells them to think about these ' 


things, and do them; then he says (read 
verse 13), **I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.”’ (Read 
also verse 4 to complete outline. See 
Note 2.) 

Let us sing Mr. Excell’s song about 
being glad and happy. 


** Jesus wants me to be loving 
And kind to all I see, 
Showing how pleasant and happy 
His little ones can be.’’— Chorus. 


Teacher lead closing prayer, children 
repeating clause by clause, something 
like following: ‘‘Dear Lord, we are 
glad that Jesus loves us, and will help 
us to think and do the things that are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
good, just as he did when on earth. 
May we say, like Paul, ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.’ Help us to ‘ rejoice in the Lord 
always.’ In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Peoria, ILL. 

% 


Where His peace is sentinel, our 
passions are silenced. 


a 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ELP your pupils to understand that 
this letter was written by a friend 
to his friend, by a Christian min- 

ister to a church which he had founded, 
by a servant of Christ in prison at Rome 
for his faith to those disciples of Christ 
whom he loved, and who were in danger 
of dividing into parties, of falling into 


| errors in doctrine and lapses of moral 


conduct. Show on the map where Phi- 
lippi stood. Explain why it was impor- 
tant as a Roman city, and how the 











character of its people was influenced | 
| bought of the best 'rench makers—and save 


by its use as a military post. Note 
that its site is now a green pasture land. 

Recall the beginning of the Philippian 
Church, as told in the last lesson, and 
Paul's two visits to it (Acts 20: 1-6)), 
during the ten years between that time 
and the writing of the letter. Explain 
the occasion of the letter, the coming of 
Epaphroditus with the money gift to 
Paul (Phil. 4:18), his account of the 
condition of the Philippian Church told 
to its founder, the reasons for his eager- 
ness to return (2 : 25-30), Paul's interest 
in the welfare of his people at Philippi 
(1 : 8-11), and his gratitude for their re- 
membrance (4 : 15-19). 

It would be helpful to teach these 
things a week in advance, or to send 
them in a letter to your pupils, thus 
arousing their interest in studying the 
contents of this letter, the most beauti- 
ful of the New Testament writings. 

The meaning of the Epistle is illu- 
mined and emphasized by knowledge of 
the personal relations between the writer 
and the recipients. The epistles 7 
be made interesting, even to young chil- 
dren, if you can show them who wrote 
them, how they are connected with 
actual life, how they show the feelings 
of the writer, and are addressed to ac- 
tual conditions and states of mind of his 
friends. God revealed his will to men 
through oracles spoken to the people by 
the prophets in the Old Testament, but 
in the New Testament through letters 
written by the apostles to the brethren. 
Your privilege as a teacher is to take the 
place of the apostle, to put your pupils in 
the place of the brethren, and to infuse 
the same feeling which Paul had into 
his counsels as you interpret them. 

Now, taking the part of the letter 
selected for the lesson, emphasize these 
qualities of Christian character. 

1. Loyalty to Christ (v. 1). Point out 
the reasons for it,—present fellowship 


| 





with him (Phil. 3: 10), the expectation | 


of seeing him (3: 20), the assurance of 
life through him in the world to come 
(3: 21), Paul’s example (3 : 12-14) and 
love for them (4: 1), and warning from 
the evil lives of many (3 : 18, 19). 

2. Helpfulness to One Another (vs. 
2, 3). One of the most important ser- 


vices in the church was to keep the pees 
The yokefel 


among the brethren. low 
could help the two good women who 


( Continued von page 714) 
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A BREATHING SPELL. 
If the consumptive could 


only keep from getting worse 
it would be some encourage- 


| ment. 


Scott’s Emulsion at least 
gives tired natuie a breathing 
spell: The nourishment and 
strength obtained from Scott’s 
Emulsion are a great relief to 
the exhausted system. 

This treatment alone often 
enables the consumptive to 
gather force enough to throw 
off the disease altogether. 

Scott’s Emulsion _ brings 
strength to the lungs and flesh 
to the body. 


Send for Free ‘ample 
SCOTT & BOWNE. Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





B. & B. 


We know we’ll save you money on Dre 
Goods if you’ll only send for samples. 

New importations just coming in. 

Paris Crepes and Crepe Voiles——large as- 
sortment, exquisite colorings—for the dressy 
season, 

It was late—and this deal in Foreign 
Fabrics was made on a very advantageous 
basis. Going to sell that way. 

Rich $2.00 Paris Silk Warp Crepes, $1.50 
—get samples of these handsome goods 





just fifty cents a yard. 

One case $1.25 Silk Warp Crepe Voiles, 
$1.00—shades perfect—and superb assort- 
ments—just save a quarter a yard. 

50,000. yards superior Fleeced Wrapper 
Goods—single and double width—all practi- 
cally yard wide—at one price, 12%c.— 
handsome goods— Light and Dark — neat 
and elaborate styles for Kimonos and Chil- 
dren’s wear and Waists, 

‘lhe White ground with Black or Color 
printings, in styles expressly designed for 
Waists—with their fine close twilled texture 
-—combines prettiness and usefulness at 
12%c. a yard beyond anything ever pro- 
duced from Cotton, 

Special lot Imported Flannel Waist Pat- 
terns—Persian Embroidery, $3.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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Sunday School Pins 


Advertise the school and please the boys 
and girls. A line of beautiful celluloid bar 
pins, or brooches. Made expressly for Sun- 
day-school use. Name of schoo!) in white ona 
ground of red. blue, green or other strong 
color, with border of gold. Furnished for all 
schools. Pin cannot tarnish. Will always 
look bright and attractive. Has special 
spring fastening, avoiding danger of coming 
open and being lost from the clothing. Cut 
shows exact size of pin. Meets the demand 
for something for this purpose which is really 
good and yet inexpensive. Nothing similar 
to be had anywhere elee. We carry in stock 
over sixty names, such as Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Epis- 
copal. Christian, First Methodist, First 
Baptist, First Congregational, First Presby- 


. 


-_ 


terian, St. James, St. John, Central, Grace, 
Trinity, Piymouth, Westminster, Asbury, 
Epworth, Immanuel, Memorial, ete. Price, 


in lots of 26 or more. 3 cents each, postpaid. 
Sample pin, 5 cents. We also furnish a line of 
beautifully engraved Sunday-schoo] medals, 
made of silvered aluminum—one-dollar size, 
for 10 cents. New Roll of Honor and Cer- 
tifica.es with seals, arranged for promoting 
atien.ance and lesson study New plan to 
make memorizing of the lesson delightful. 
New line of helps to bringing Bibles, “ Look- 
up” Question Slips to encourage lesson study, 
Written Review Sheeta, etc. ete. Send for 
our new SUNDAY SCHOUL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
CATALOGUE. Address. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING oad 
36 WAGHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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The “Ivory” is a favorite shaving soap be- é 
° cause it makes a profuse, rich lather, which : 
. softens the beard that is to be removed and J 
leaves the sKin unharmed. It costs about 
y one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving ’ 
4a soaps, and many who have used it for this F 
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(Continued from page 713) 

differed to be one in love and purpose, 
while each held her own opinions; and 
Clement and the other fellow-workers 
were all entitled to loving respect as, 
with Paul, founders of the Philippian 
Church. These verses are pertinent to 
many a church to-day. 

3. Joyfulness (v. 4). These brethren 
would remember how Paul sang in the 
prison at Philippi. He was also writing 
to them from a prison. If he could re- 
joice, could not they ? and cannot we ? 
Show how full is his letter of good 
cheer (2: 18 to 3: 1). 

4. Prayerfulness and Peace (vs. 5-7). 
Here are the reasons for good cheer. 
Paul expected that they would soon see 
_—_ Those who are soon to meet the 
sord will live as in his presence, and 
represent him faithfully. Courtesy to- 
ward all men (v. 5) is in imitation of the 
Master. Since he is near, we will be 
anxious for nothing, prayerful in every- 
thing, thankful for anything (v. 6). The 
peace of such a life is Christ’s own 
peace. 

5. Honorable Self-Companionship (vs. 
8,9). No one is good company for others 
unless he enjoys being alone. To be 
a company for himself he must be 

igh-minded. His thoughts must be en- 
gaged with things worthy of a friend of 
the Lord. 

6. Contentment (vs. 10-13). Paul had 
learned the great secret how to be happy 
under all conditions. He was never 
content with what he was (Rom. 7: 21- 
25), nor ever thought he had gained all 
he sought (Phil. 3:12). But he was 
satistied with the outward things he had 
(v. 12), because he had abiding assurance 
of Christ sustaining him (v. 13), and, hav- 
ing this, his wants were few (1 Tim. 6: 
6-8). Yet he knew how to appreciate the 
kindness of friends (vs. 14-20). 

This lesson does not completely de- 
scribe Christian living, but it presents a 
group of graces which distinguish the 

hristian gentleman. The chief truth 


(v. 3.) How can we rejoice in the midst 
of trouble ? (John 16 : 33.) What is the 
source of the Christian's peace ? (John 
14:27.) How can he keep it? (v. 6.) 
How will it keep him ? (v. 7.) How can 
one’s life be made dignified and beauti- 
ful? (v. 3.) How can one be yo 
dent of circumstances ? (vs. 11-13.) How 
does one who depends on Christ alone 
regard human sympathy? (vs. 10-18.) 
How many times did the Philippians 
send money to Paul? (Phil. 4 : 16-18; 
2 Cor.11r:9.) Give your idea of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and compare it with the 
description in this lesson. 
Boston. 
% 


Love for the Lord teaches love for 
the brethren. 
<0 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Letter to the Church 
at Philippi 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


The letter of Paul to the church at 
Philippi was written many years after 
his first visit to the city, which we con- 
sidered last week. He was then a 
prisoner at Rome, in considerable dis- 
tress, and wrote this “beautiful letter of 
grateful friendship in recognition of the 
prompt and generous gift of the church, 
sent by the hand of Epaphroditus some 
months before, as soon as they knew of 
his need. 

The relations between the church at 
Philippi—Paul’s “ first-fruits” in Mace- 
donia—and the apostle were very close 
and tender. He had been ‘‘shamefull 
treated” (1 Thess. 2 : 2) at Philippi, 
but was able to see and to encourage 
the startled church before he left. 





in this loving letter of a Christian to his 
brethren is that the Christian’s hope is 
so glorious and so sure that those who 
keep their minds fixed on things unseen 
and eternal are good comrades, and | 
have good spirits even in the midst of 

the greatest trials. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Reasons for Christian Living. Why 
should we strive for the Christian ideal ? 
(Titus 3: 4-8.) What three things espe- | 
cially are included in this ideal ? (Matt. | 
7:21; 18: 2-4; John 13: 12-17.) How 


can we attain this ideal? (Phil. 3 : 13, 
14.) How did Christ attain.it ? (2: 7-11.) 

2. Traits of Christian Living. What 
is loyalty to Christ ? (John 12 : 26.) Why 


was it worth while to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the two women in Phi- | 
lippi, and what was the way to do it | 


, failec 
| dence in 


Moreover, if we can make so large an 
inference from a purely negative fact, 
a change of pronoun in the narrative 


‘in Acts, he left Luke behind him as 


the leader of the little congregation. 
The home of Lydia, the wealthy sales- 
agent of the dealers in dyed stuffs at 
Thyatira, would have been the natural 
gathering-place of the new congrega- 
tion. 2 Corinthians 8: 18, written some 


years later, may refer to Luke, and at- | 


test his success as an evangelist and 
organizer. At all events, the church at 
teow 5 prospered and grew, and never 


Paul by sending him gifts, 
sometimes timely, sometimes mere evi- 
dences of friendship, but always re- 
freshing and heartening to the loyal, 
warm-hearted, affectionate apostle. 


to testify to its affectionate confi- | 





' 
| 
| 


| 


He was isolated, under restraint,’ with- 
out trusty friends, hence all the more 
ready to pour out his heart in tenderness 
for those who manifested a true friend- 
ship for him. He acknowledges their 
helpful fellowship (1: 1-11), encourages 
them to be forgetful of self and brave 
(1: 12-30), taking courage from the ex- 
ample of Christ (2: 1-11) to be stedfast 
and confident (2: 12-18). He commends 
to their courtesy both Timothy and Epa- 
phroditus (2: 19-30), warns them against 
reliance upon — or any other thing 
than faith in Christ (3: 1-16); exhorts to 
heavenly-mindedness (3: 17-21); sends 
a few special messages of gentle reproof 
(4: 1-7); exhorts to the noblest ideais of 
life (4: 8, 9); and closes with a delicate, 
affectionate expression of regard and 
acknowledgment of their generosity 
which is exceedingly fine. 

There is a cheerful tone to the letter. 
‘“‘ Again I will say, Rejoice.” Thank- 
fulness and joy are its dominant words. 
It contains some notable passages, such 
as that on the real purpose of life 
(1: 19-26), the portrait of the mind of 
Christ (2: 5-11); the estimate of the 
value of the knowledge of’ Christ (3: 
7-11); and on Christ as the source of 
repose and power (4: 11-13). It isa 
wonderful letter, not very systematic, 
but full of Paul’s best self. It is almost 
an autobiography. Let us take time to 
read it clear through, thoughtfully, at 
least three times before taking up the 
study of details. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issue. in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Vincent's commentary on Philippians 
in the International Critical Commentary 
series is the most complete and, on the 
whole, the most valuable commentary 
available. But Farrar’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Books” (pp. 295-308) is full of meat 
for the interpreter, and Stevens's ‘‘ Mes- 
sages of Paul” (pp. 251-263) is even 
better. Bacon’s ‘‘ New Testament In- 
troduction ” (Pp. 121-126), and the article 
by Gibb in Volume [II of the Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible (pp. 840-844), 
are recent and satisfactory. Dods’s 
‘*New Testament Introduction” is also 
very helpful. But the best way of un- 
derstanding the Epistle is to read it for 
one’s self. 


III. Questions For Stupy Dis- 
CUSSION, 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Church at Philippi. (1.) What 
favoring conditions enabled it to get 
firmly established as an organization ? 
(2.) What was its constant relationship 


AND 


His condition at Rome was serious. | with Paul the apostle ? 








2. Paul in Prison at Rome. (3.) 
To what may we attribute the cheerful- 
ness of this letter from prison? What 
is Paul's own explanation? (4.) What 
does he say about his personal circum- 
stances ? 

3. His Messenger. (5.) How had 
———— come to be in Rome, and 
why was Paul so grateful to him ? 

4. ‘‘ Again I say, Rejoice.” (6.) For 
what things does Paul in this epistle ex- 
press himself as being glad ? 

5. The Christian Virtue of Unselfish 
Unity. (7.) What is the decisive argu- 
ment in favor of true self-forgetfulness ? 

6. The Most Valuable of Possessions. 
(8.) What was it, according to Paul in 
this letter ? 

7. *\Whatsoever Things.” (9.) Does 
Paul mean here to mention the entire 
catalogue of things to be ‘‘taken into 
account” ? 

8. As a Letter of Thanks. 


(10.) How 
could it be improved upon ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOvGHTs. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

He whose trust is in God can afford to 
be always cheerful. 

The very first proof of true Christian 
character is the manifesting of a disposi- 
tion to put self aside and to become a 
blessing to others. 

If Paul had to ‘‘ press on” in order to 
attain unto his conception of righteous- 
ness, it is a good motto for every-day 
Christian life. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Secret strength ts the secret of ail 

strength. 
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LESS »N FOR JAN. II 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


January 11, 1903. Bringing Others to 
Christ. John 1 : 40-45; 4: 6-10; 
Mark 5: 19, 20. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoON.—By consistent Tim. 4: 
12-16) 

TUES.—By ready sympathy (1 Pet. 3 : 8-12). 

WED.—By moral courage (Acts 4 : 13-20). 

THURS.—By personal appeals (Acts 26: 
25-29). 

FRI.—By prayer and faith ( Mark 7 : 25-30). 

SaT.—By enthusiasm (Mark 2 : 1-4). 


living (1 











What can we do to lead our own brothers and 
sisters? 


Ways in which we may bring outcasts to Him? | 
Suggestions for bringing our neighbors to 
him. 

F WE would bring others to Christ | 

we must win their interest. That | 

was what Jesus did by Jacob’s well. | 
He asked the woman to confer a favor | 
on him. That is an admirable way of | 
arousing interest, especially in circum- 
stances like those of Jesus’ interview 
with the Samaritan woman. When peo- 
ple have done some common little kind- 
ness to us we are on a good plane of 
sympathy with them. But Jesus was 
not content. He went on to awaken the 
woman’s curiosity and to quicken her 
interest. She was alive at once to the 
message of this stranger. To win men 
for Christ we must be wise with them as 
Jesus was, as men are wise now to win 
men in politics or trade. 

If we would win men to Christ we 
must discover and meet the deepest 
needs of theirlives. Jesus did this with 
the woman. Andrew did it with Peter, 
and Philip with Nathanael. They knew 
the deepest thoughts of the men they 
won, and showed them how Jesus could 
satisfy them. Doubtless, these men had 
often talked together over the Messiah, 
and, when they talked of this theme, 
came at once on ground of perfect sym- 
er. We cannot win men by repel- 

ing them. To persuade a man we must 
find some point of agreement, and en- 
large the point until it becomes a field, 
and agreement overbalances and ex- 
cludes divergence. 

To win men to Christ we must in some 
way bring them together. Christ will 
do the rest. He is seeking men on his 
own account. Midway between An- 
drew’s finding Peter, and Philip's find- 
ing Nathanael, Jesus, we read, went out 
and found Philip. We should do more 
work for Christ if we but trusted Christ 
more to do his own work. We cannot 
win any man to Christ, but, if we can 
bring him to Christ, Christ will do his 
best to win him, and no other power of 
winningness can compare with his. 

The best way to work for Christ is to 
bear testimony to what we know about 
him. Andrew and Philip both said, 
‘* We have found him.’”” The woman of 
Samaria said, ‘‘Come and see a man 
who told me all things I have ever 
done.” The man healed in the country 
of the Gadarenes went home and told 
how great things Jesus had done for 
him. Evidence like this cannot well be 


ainsaid. It is not hearsay. It is not 
Sp nompnpaptged s testimony : 
‘ This I have read in a book,'' he said, ‘‘and 


that was told to me, 
And this | have thought that another man 
thought of-a prince in Muscovy.”’ 

It is direct and convincing. 
found. I have seen. I know.” 

And all these people went straight to 
those closest to them,—brothers, home 
folk, townspeople. The gospel must be 
carried everyw here, but it must be car- 
ried over no one. ‘To the Jews first, 
but also to the Greeks,” is a principle 
wider than its mere terms. The gospel 
is meant to spread in this way—from 
friend to friend. as well as from stranger 
to stranger. The very mention of the 
case makes it certain that it will spread 
from friend to friend, or that, if it spreads 
from stranger to stranger, it is only to 
make them friends forever. 

Have you ever been the 
winning any soul to Christ ? 


‘‘T have 


means of 


|} at the 


| get there. 
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Could yon testify at first hand of the 
power of Christ to save and to keep? 

This new year ought to be a year of 
great Christian growth in our land and 
world. It ought to be the greatest the 
world has ever known. Shall we live 
and strive to make it so? 


Sl 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


The questions which follow are a few of 
those which were answered by Mr. Lawrance 
Louisville Pastors’ Sunday-school 
Institute described on page 707. 





How can we get the pupils to remain for the 


| preaching service ? 


Preach fo them. Invite them to come, 


| and make it interesting for them when they 


Don’t preach too long. Give 
some special recognition in the Sunday-school 
session to the fact that they have been present 
at church. 





Who is the highest authority in the Sunday- 
school,—the pastor, or the superintendent ? 

When the point comes for bringing up that 
issue, something is wrong. The pastor is 
the head of the entire church. The super- 
intendent is the executive manager of the 
Sunday-school. The pastor is the spiritual 
head and adviser of all. But, when the 
pastor is in the Sunday-school, he ought to 
act as a pupil or member of the school, con- 
forming carefully to all its rules and customs, 
jor the sake of example if for no other reason, 


What is the ratio of converts in churches 
with, and churches without, Sunday-schools ? 

To this question Mr. Lawrance replied 
that it was impossible to give any figures 
covering the country at large, and then he 
called upon Dr. Spilman to tell of his actual 
experience in North Carolina. Dr. Spilman 
reported that of one hundred Baptist churches 
in North Carolina which had been canvassed 
in order to ascertain how many accessions 
to their membership had been made in one 
year’s time, twelve churches without Sunday- 
schools reported three conversions in the 
year; eighty-eight churches with Sunday- 
schools reported five hundred and thirty- 
eight conversions. 








How can we hold the older pupils ? 

First-class teaching is the secret of success 
here as everywhere. Class organization, if 
not overdone, is helpful. Then, again, be 
careful not to call them ‘* children,’’ 


What are the real tangible advantages of the 


Sunday-sthool to the church ? 

Substantial advancement in Bible knowl- 
edge. The Sunday-school prepares young 
people for the reception of truth. 
them in the service of the church. It gives 
to the church most ol its life. Here Mr. 
Lawrance was asked, ‘‘ Which is the more 
important, — the Sunday- school, or the 
church?’’ ‘*Never raise that question,’ 
was his answer. ‘‘It is only in very rare 
cases that there is any occasion for consider- 
ing the question.’ 

Should the pastor, as as a rule, superintend his 
own Sunday-school, or teach a class? Why? 

The first part of the question Mr. Law- 
rance referred to his audience. The re- 
sponse ‘‘No’’ came unanimously. Then 
he asked, ‘‘Should the pastor ever tempo- 
rarily superintend his school, in the absence 
of a suitable superintendent ?’’ The answer 
**Yes’’ came. Preferably to teaching a 
class regularly, the pastor should act as a 
supply or substitute teacher. In this way he 
comes to know all the classes-and scholars, 
and they come to know him. A good rule 
for superintendents is to let the pastor do 
what he wants to do in the Sunday-school, if 
it does not interfere in any way with the 
regular work and best life of the school. 


What is the pastor's duty to the teachers’- 
meeting ? 


He ought to de there. 


It trains | 


Do You 


buy biscuit, 
crackers and wafers 
in the old 





or have you 
learned 


advantages 
of the 
In-er-seal Package? 


Try a package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


or 





way, 


the 





Zu Zu 
Cincer Snaps 


5 cents. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





WONT ™S 


BEND 


OR DENT 


Jas. Boss 


WATCH 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases, 
They are stronger and won't bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 
stiffening metal between, welded together 
into one solid sheet. The outside layer 
contains more gold than can be worn off 
@ case in 25 ra the time for which a 
Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed. 


Stiffened 
Gold 


Watch Cases 


@re recognized as the standard by all jewelers. 
They are identical with solid gold cases in 
appearance and size, but much lower in price, 
Don’t accept any case sald to be “just as 
good "asthe Boss. Look for the Keystone 


trade-mark. Send for booklet 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 





This@)is the trade 
mark stamped on each 
sheet of the best roof- 
ing tin made—made 

first in Wales more than 


50 years ago—perfected in 


process and output by the skilled 
Americans. It makes a roof that lasts 
50 years. Ask your roofer, or write to 
W. C. CRONENEYVER, Agent, 
(a negie Building, Pitteburg, 
for illustrated book on 
roois and roofmaking. 
AMERICAN TIN 
PLATE COMPANY 
New York. 
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; THE, GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 
he most perfect, highe est class bells in the world. 
] | Meneely & Co., Watervliet, Wen Troy P. O., N.Y. 
CHURCH BELLS anc'reat 
and PEALS 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,...d. 
|THE GREAT CHURCH | {GH 'T 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions ook of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, ss1 Pear! St., New York 





A WEEK straight salary an and expenses 


$20 to men with rig to troduce our 
Poultry Mixture in country ; year's contract; 


some one else to conduct it. The pastor | or without eens, ty Pap’: Address, with stamp, Monarch 

Mig. Co., x 1107, Springfield, Ilinois. 
should never do anything in the Sunday- | handle. ~ — 
school that he can get some one else to do' u ‘rite for particulars . Sprin 4 

ger, Mer. “é b 99 

as well or better. Here Mr. Lawrance | 256 and 258 Weshington st: ton, Mass. Florida y Sea 
quoted Dr. Schauffler’s remark that ‘ the | Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. stcam- 
teachers’-meeting | is the Gibraltar of Sun- MAKE MONEY.EVENINCS. — p-- yl Lae gg nem my he wy — 
day-school work.’’ A _ teachers’-meeting is | Mea employ pty dt A aie iinade’ fae | Ww Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md 
a great deal more for the purpose of finding tera o matress ticon. Little ca Meaic ig = 


out the ** how ’’ than the ‘“‘ what.’ 
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Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥, 


When answering advertisements, please 


} mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 




























































































This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks Would then abstain from meat, 
_ And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLAO, « m1. g 4 


There is no: a) like cleanly 
ae eemy the a 

and every 
and It’s — 








ae jones of Sunday-schoo!l 8 never 
red before: namely “Class Sup- 

lies,"" Bnable any teacher to make 
IR a mi oenee 
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aed pnt ates 
ae — make memo- 
leasure; Cabinet of 

Class Li 


Puzzle Attendance 

ten a plans for Class Or- 
ca ion; P’Geundnemen, Line of 
pone 7 Olas Pins for 114 choice names; 
Station meek ies QOne-cent Maps for 
coloring: beat 1 line of Class Post Card 
Invita to join class, to social, to sleigh- 
ride, ete, Also line of choice Christmas 
goods, Write asking for catalogue of Sunday- 
echool Class Supplies. Address, 


DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 





36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. J 





Think Hard 
it Pays to Think About Food 


The unthinking life. sonte people lead often 
causes trouble and sickness, as illustrated in the 
experience of a lady who resides in Fond 
Du Lac,. Wis. 

‘About four years ago | suffered dreadfully 
from indigestion, always having eaten whatever 
I liked, not thinking of the digestible qualities. 
This indigestion caused palpitation of the 
héart so badly I could net walk up a flight of 
stairs without sitting Gown once or twice to 
regain breath and strength, 

‘| became alarmed.and tried dieting, wore 
my clothes very loose, and many other reme- 
dies, but found no relief. 

“ Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum Food Coffee, | commenced using them 
in place of my usual breakfast of coffee, cakes, 





or hot biseuit, and in one week's time I was | 


relieved of sout stomach and other ills attend- 
ing indigestion. 
was performing its functions naturally, and I 
could climb stairs and hills, and walk long dis- 
tances. 

‘* | gained ten pounds in this short time, and 


my skin became clear, and 1 completely re- | 


gained my health and strength. I continue to 


use Grape-Nufs and Postum, for I feel that 1 | 
owe my good health entirely to their use. I | 
like the delicious flavor of Grape-Nuts, and | 


by making Postum according to directions, it 


cannot be distinguished from the highest grade | 
Name given by Postum Co., Bat: | 


of coffee."’ 
tle Creek, Mich. 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


_—— 


® 

We put the above startling headline at 
the top of our advertisement for two pur- 
Te to induce every reader of The 
nday School Times to at least read the 
advertisement through. Second, in the 


hope that at least half of them will let us 
tell our story and endeavor to prove.that 





$5,000 in return for your investing $10 
down and $6 a.month until you have 
paid $510. 





lots for two years past, and we*have 
probably a thousand to The Sunday 
School Times subscribers. 

There are 50,000 readers of The Sun- 
day School Times who could invest and 
would invest if the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury made the above state- 
ment instead of a private corporation, 
and yet the private corporation in this 
instance may be just as capable and just 
as reliable as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. We know we have. the tes: 
proposition in real estate ever offered in 
the history of cities, and our difficulty is 
not to convince“you, but to get tne 

chance of presenting the fact to you. 
et ne ee $500 thvested for a child itt ‘put hira 
and ‘sists ‘fours, overlooking City Hall through college ; $500 invested for a 
yaa. ee Po st-office, and Brooklyn Bridge young married couple will come close to 

Pee ee making them independent in their- old 
years ; $500 invested by a young man or a young woman will, in our opin- 
ion, pay them five times better than. any life insurance they can possibly 
take olit, and this $500 can be invested at $6 a month. 

Now, won't you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our story? 
It won't take long, it will be interesting ; we will send you some astcnish- 
ing facts about New York and its marvelous growth that will interest you, 
You don’t object to getting this, do you? All right, sit down, right now, 
net to-morrow-—\to-morrow '+ ruined. Napoleon—-to-day, now, this minute, 
A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute's time, may bring you a fortune. 
Isn't it worth the while ? 





Tue Home Lire Bui_oina 


Remember our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, a non-forfeiture agree- 
ment, a guaranteed increase of 25% within one year from Nov. 1, 1902, a free round 
trip to New York (east of Chicago, or like Jistance), the highest class of park-like im- 
provements free, your money back with 6% interest if not found as represented. What 
more can we do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars ; or, should you feel 
so disposed, it may be well to get best choice by sending us first payment of $10, upon 
the distinct understanding that if you are fot entirely satisfied with our selection, we 
will return your $10. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. J 9, 257 Broadway, New York 


“There is no doubt the property offered by Weed, Harmon & Co. in the 29th and 31st Wards 
paprecomte one of the best specetoees a man of limited income can possibly wae within the core 
porate limits of Greatér New York. it can be suid without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & 
Co. are perfectl reliable, and are worthy tht fullest confidence a the investor, whether he 
resides in Greater New York %, any other section of the United Sta 

THE NASSAU NATIONAL #BANK_OF BROOKLYN.” 


An unusual! opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputa- 
tion to act as our permanent phe Pd in their own communities. Write us for 
particulars, addressing ‘‘ Agency Dept. J 9,"’ as above. 


we have an investment in New York. 
real estate which may actually give you 


“ We have been’ advertising» er 























Ih a month's time my heart | 


ELGIN WATCH 


guaranteed acainet origioal” dateat of every ‘charac ees ce he Sores, ond 


watches will be mnaned ieaee to you for the asking 
ELGIN NATIONAL wanes cbt COMPANY, Bigin, Mlinois, 





come out by 
easily and 
safely—anod stay out a 
you ose 
tal for 





(Lesson for Jan..11) DBCEMBBR 27, 1902 
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Pears 

Poort’ ‘acap is “dtied’ s 
whole year... That’s why it 
lasts so. It weats as thin 
as a wafer. 





BEST PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE 
TEETH THAT 
“MODERN DENTAL 
SCIENCE CAN COM- 
BINE.. REFRESH- 
ING.AND PLEASING 
TO THE TASTE. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


E.W. Hoyt & Co., Makers, Lowell, Mase. 











SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is made in the most hygienic food 
laboratory in the world, The 
wheat is spun into light shreds, 
containing thousands of pures and 
is not crushed flat and dense. The 
pores absorb the digestive juices 
and provide great surface for their 
action, This insures perfect diges- 
tion, Shredded Wheat can be 
served in over 250 different ways, 
The Vital Question Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors, will be sent 
free to your address if you men- 
tion this publication. 

The following simple “course 
before coffee” is much in vogue with 
The shmplicity of preparation and 

the little Sane, Canetiior oe the deli- 
bane taste, makes this dessertin rare 
favor mm the home. 

Use Your Own Preserves 
Bana, ad. slightly toast, then serve 
s, plums or jellies. Sim- 
ple, ist» Your ‘verdict will be 
pats Ly all grocers. 
THB NATURAL goes co 
Negara Balla, %. ¥. 











by be nee the stomach and 
y, pleasantly. 
50c. and $1; trial, 25c. 
THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York 


fd, anes Lands 
Bgosins cal, dt e Re nd Free Plier ig ta 


1 Can Sell Your ir Real Evite 


how. Ae Niagheee eclerenten, ae bh ae 
WM. Ostrander, 1898 N. A. Bldg., 














